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The Ocean Race for the Brooklyn Challenge Cup 


HAT the donor of the Brook- 

lyn Challenge Cup, the ‘old 
Brooklyn Yacht Club, knew what it 
was about when it offered this 
trophy to encourage racing by small 
yachts on the open sea, was amply 
proven on July Ist, when a fine fleet 
of seven sloops and schooners were 
sent away from the New Rochelle 
Yacht Club on the long course of 
282 nautical miles, with the finish 
line in Gravesend Bay. 

Donated seventeen years ago, 
when there was no such thing as 
ocean racing for small boats, it was 
intended to stimulate an interest in 
real seamanship and navigation, 
and to prove that small yachts could 
safely go off shore, if properly de- 
signed and handled. In the many 
races that have been held for it 
since that time it has successfully 
demonstrated that it has fulfilled its 
purpose, and that most of the condi- 
tions governing the contest for it 
were wisely drawn. The chief of 
these were that the boats must be 
of strictly cru@mg type, of sea- 
worthy design, not over 31 feet rat- 
ing measurement, and must be sailed 
entirely by Corinthians. For many 
years contests for this trophy have 
been the only long ocean races for 
small boats sailed on the Atlantic 
Coast. 

This year saw the largest fleet in 
the race that has sailed an ocean 
course of this length for over twelve 
years, seven fine little craft coming 
to the line, manned by some of the 
best sailors on the coast. Every- 
thing seemed propitious but the 
weather, and when the time came 
for the start at 11 A. M. there was 
no wind whatever and a deluge of 
rain that soaked canvas and made 
the decks anything but attractive 
places. The start was postponed, 
first to noon and then to 1:30 P. M., 
by which time the rain had moder- 
ated and a fitful breeze had come 
in, which was not enough to prevent 
some of the contestants having to 
tow out to the line. 

First the warning and then the 
Preparatory gun went with no 


change in the weather, but just as 
the boats were converging on the 
line for the start, and some 30 sec- 
onds before the final gun, a strong 
puff struck in and the whole fleet 
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Butterfly, winner of the long ocean race for the Brooklyn Challenge 
Cup, in record time. 


began moving, while from every 
boat came the shout, “We’re going 
to be over too soon, luff her.” And 
so, when the gun did go, seven boats 
tore over with rails buried and all 
hands trimming sheets with all the 
“beef” they could muster. So close 
were the boats that it was hard to 
get their positions at the start, but 
the sloops Butterfly and Azor were 
in the van, closely followed by the 
Kathleen, Dolphin, Surprise, 
Hookah and Malabar II. I’m not 
guaranteeing the exact order, how- 
ever, as there was some mess around 
the line and everyone was busy try- 
ing not to get over too soon and yet 
not to lose his position. And that 
breeze which struck in then held all 
that day and night and the next day. 
In fact it never died out completely, 
so that the boats lost steerageway, 
throughout the race. 

While the yachts are tearing it 


off down the Sound on the first long 
leg, let’s see who’s there and who’s 
who in their crews. 


First, there is the Butterfly, a 
Herreshoff sloop, owned by Stuy- 
vesant Wainwright, and challenging 
from the American Y. C. She is a 
hard boat to beat, blow high, blow 
low, for she is fast and can carry 
her sail with the best of them. She 
had won this cup twice before, over 
the same course. With “Stuyve,” 
as crew, are Fred Thurber of Provi- 
dence, Walter Sullivan, who has 
been in every race for this cup, 
Robert Phillips, Frank Bradley, Jr., 
and R. T. Wainwright. Then, to 
defend the cup against her is the 
Azor, also a sloop, owned by C. A. 
Marsland of the New Rochelle Y. 
C., the possessor of the cup. With 
him there is a galaxy of talent. It 
includes “Bob” Bavier, C. Sherman 
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Hoyt, B. K. Sharpe, J. W. Jacobus, 
and John R. Brophy. Another 
sloop is the Kathleen, a Gielow-de- 
signed boat, 41 feet over all, entered 
from the Staten Island Y. C. and 
owned by J. E. McCarthy. With 
him are his brother J. F. McCarthy, 
John Boldt, Chas. Peters, James 
Conway, and J. E. McCarthy, Jr. 
The fourth sloop is the Dolphin, of 
the Atlantic Y. C., owned by Ira L. 
Beebe, Jr., and sailed by Roderick 
Beebe, with the following crew, 
Harvey Jube, and Egerton Aikman. 
Then there are three fine little 
schooners. They are the Malabar 
II, representing the Corinthian 
Y. C. of Marblehead, and owned 
and sailed by John G. Alden, with 
Samuel Wetherill for mate and S. 
S. Breese, Charles King, F. Rollins 
Maxwell, Jr., and Herb&@ L. Stone 
doing the heavy work on deck and 
in the galley; the Hookah, of the 
South Shore Y. C., owned by M. R. 
Smith, who had with him Martin J. 
Remsen, Edward Payne, C. Henry 
Frisch, Kenneth Stephens, and Al- 
fred Chapman. 

To meet the schooners the New 
Rochelle Y. C. also had an entry in 
the Surprise, “Marty” Kettenhorn’s 
able little ship. To man her he had 
aboard W. W. Nutting, Geo. C. 
Malloy, Chas. F. Smillie, and R. 
Rudiman. 

Altogether it was a fleet the like 
of which has not been seen. together 
in a race before, the small schoon- 
ers being a new type in these con- 
tests. It was conceded at the start 
that if there was any windward 
work the two-stickers could not save 
their time, but all the schooner 
crews had abundant hope in their 
breasts and faith in their boats, and 
figured that they might get a reach 
both ways—it had happened before. 
They didn’t quite get it, however, as 
there was some 18 or 20 hours of 
windward work from Vineyard 
Lightship ‘to Montauk, with a 
rough, confused sea with it, and 
then a close reach with sheets 


bowsed right in for the long run 





, owner of the Sworke. and one of the first to 
advocate the fisherman type for cruising. 
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down the south shore of Long 
Island. 

The course was from New Ro- 
chelle to the Vineyard Lightship, off 
Martha’s Vineyard, thence south by 
Block Island and Long Island to 


Lee rail of Malabar JI while smashing to 
windward off Block Island. 


the Atlantic Y. C. in Gravesend Bay. 

On the run to the lightship, in a 
fresh southerly, steamboat time was 
made by the leaders, and by all 
those who kept to the south shore 
of the Sound. Starting at 1:30 the 
leaders were down through the Race 
between 11 o’clock and midnight, 
and the leader at that point, Azor, 
rounded the Lightship at 5:17 A. M. 
This is approximately 130 miles, and 
she had taken only 15 hours and 47 
minutes to make it. This is close to 
8 knots average speed. You can 
get out your pencil and figure it 
yourself. She saved the tide 
through the Race, which, of course, 
helped. Butterfly, which had been 


Making Vineyard Lightship in the early morning fog on 
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Surprise. 


leading at first, kept too far out in 
the Sound and got into a soft spot 
off Lloyd’s Neck, and thereafter 
could not catch Azor to the Light- 
ship. She rounded at 5:43 A. M., 
26 minutes behind the New Rochelle 
defender. Once hauled on the wind 
for the beat south of Block Island 
to Montauk, the yachts met a rough 
confused sea. There was a very 
heavy southerly swell rolling in with 
a cresting cross sea from W. S. W. 
on top of it, which was equally try- 
ing on footing and stomachs. It was 
blowing a good whole-sail breeze 
and in these conditions Butterfl, 
hauled up on: Azor, but as they 
sailed different courses then, their 
relative positions were uncertain. 
The second night, which came on 
with a thick fog, found both the 
leaders southwest of Montauk. The 
Malabar II and Surprise were 
south of Block Island at this time, 
but not in sight of each other, and 
slamming about in a bad sea and 
light air, the breeze having let go 
about 7 P. M. Then the fog rolled 
in and it was dead reckoning for 
fair until 9 the next morning. 

We, on Malabar, had made Vine- 
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Stuyvesant Wainwright, owner and skipper of 
Butterfly, and an old hand at ocean racing. 
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yard Lightship in a heavy fog some 
3% hours after the leader. Owing 
to being to windward we oculd not 
pick up the siren on the lightvessel 
until right on top of it, and lost some 
15 minutes groping for it after we 
had run out our distance. In fact, 
we heard its submarine bell when 
we were below some time before the 
siren, but could not locate its direc- 
tion. Surprise was some 55 minutes 
ahead of us here and the Hookah 
had also turned some 1% hours af- 
ter the Azor. The Kathleen and the 
Dolphin were both behind at this 
stage of the race. They held to mid- 
Sound soon after the start and got 
into a soft spot when those who 
knew Sound conditions kept under 
the South Shore and found a fresh 
breeze in which the schooners car- 
ried ballooners and maintopmast 
staysails. Malabar and Surprise 
had a fine fight for the lead off Old 
Field Point, about dark, and after 
a long stern chase Surprise passed 
the former when the breeze hard- 
ened. On Malabar we registered 
from 7.5 to 7.8 knots through the 
water that evening, the latter being 
our best figure. While the sloops 
saved the tide through the Race, 
Malabar did not, nor, I think, did 
Surprise, and right here the leaders 
gained a lot on us, as we bucked a 
3 to 4 knot tide and were shaken up 
by several nasty tide rips for some 
two hours—from midnight to 2 
A. M. 


Off Block Island, just before dark 
the second night, we passed the 
Hookah with a reef down in her 
main, beating up for Block Island 
Old Harbor. She was making poor 
weather of it, and we heard at the 
finish that she had gone in there for 
a harbor as something was wrong 
with her. 


But to get back to the leaders. 
Asor evidently did better than her 
competitor that night, and when 
morning came the two boats were 
close together again. The wind 
was now about S. S. W. and light, 
with the sea smoother and more reg- 





Charles King (left), Sydney Breese at wheel and John G. Alden. of Malabar II. 
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Azor made a grand fight and finished close behind the winner. Owned by C. A. 
Marsland. 





“Sam” Wetherill, mate of the Malabar, look- 
ing “hard boiled.” 

ular, though there was still a heavy 

southerly swell. All that day the 

two ieauers fought it out down the 
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south shore of the island in a fresh- 
ening wind, in sight of each other 
all the time. It was a great race, 
but Butterfly gradually drew away 
from the New Rochelle boat and 
had the lead at the end of the race 
when the lead counts most. She 
rounded Rockaway Point buoy soon 
after one o’clock in the afternoon, 
slacked her sheets for the run to 
Gravesend Bay and crossed the fin- 
ish ling. at 2:10 P. M. Just 22 
minutes later Azsor crossed, thus 
making one of the closest finishes 
ever seen for this cup. In the wind 
prevailing there was scarce two 
miles between the boats, and two 
miles in a race of this length is very 
close. It was also a record race for 
the course, the winner taking only 
48 hours and 40 minutes for the 282 
miles, an average of nearly 6 knots 
for the course, including the wind- 
ward work. 

But the leaders weren’t the only 
ones fighting it out. When daylight 
came on the morning of the third, 
and the fog burned away showing 
the Long Island beach a faint line 
on the northern horizon, there was 
the Surprise only some mile ahead 
of us on.the Malabar, and another 
sail was astern, whose identity we 
could not make out. Presently Sur- 
prise tacked off shore and we closed 
up on her fast until hardly a quarter 
of a mile separated us. How we 
had caught her we don’t know, ex- 
cept that we stood some 8 miles to 
the south of Block Island in the 
night and may have been running 
with sheets a trifle more eased when 
we put about to the westward. Any- 
how, it was enough for us that we 
had her in sight again. For awhile 
we held her, and then as the breeze 
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freshened she drew away slowly, 


but not so fast as to make us fear | 


for our time. We figured then we 
had third place belayed. The sloop 
astern came up fast in the moderate 


air and soon passed us close aboard __ 


to windward. It was the Kathleen, 
and McCarthy was making up fast 
the ground he lost early in the race 
in the Sound. He soon passed Sur- 
prise also, but ali that day, and un- 
til heavy squall clouds shut him out 
about sunset, he was in sight ahead. 

For three hours on end that after- 
noon the little Malabar logged 7 
knots regularly, jammed hard on the 
wind with a rap full. It was as fast 
as she could travel close hauled and 
with a sea that made steering diffi- 
cult, and we were figuring on finish- 
ing between 9 and 10 P. M.—only 
we figured too soon. The fresh 
S. S. W. wind had banked the 
clouds up in the west and north, and 
about 7:30 a black mass tore down 
on us against the wind at great 
speed, looking like a _ tornado. 
Everything inshore was blotted out, 
and at the rate it was travelling it 
seemed wise to lower away. So 
crotch tackles were rigged to hold 
the main boom and the mainsail 
came down by the run. But it all 
passed overhead—there was no 
wind on the surface, though 100 
feet aloft it must have been 60 to 
70 miles an hour. 

We got sail on her again quickly, 
but the squall had killed the wind 
and it came in ahead, with rain and 
mist. So we had a long, slow beat 
for the last 20 miles, which lost us 
some 3 hours on the leading sloops. 
McCarthy, on Kathleen, hung on to 
his “patch” and carried through the 
squall. 


sky. 
After the work of lowering and 
making sail again, at which we had 
all hands, our mate, Sam Wetherill, 
looking at me at the wheel, asked 
“Are we off watch, now?” To 
which I, only half hearing’ him, 
sleepily replied, “No, we’re off 
Long Beach.” That settled my 
peace for the rest of the trip. At 
midnight we rounded Rockaway 
Point blinker and then had to beat 
up around Norton’s Point to the 
finish. We made out the lights on 
the committee boat and crossed the 
line at 1:12 A. M., rousing out the 











It took nerve to do so, for | 
' I’ve never seen a wickeder looking | 
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Malabar II, with her kites set. 


committee who were peacefully 
slumbering in a snug cabin. 
Surprise had crossed 45 minutes 
ahead of us and Kathleen 1 hour 
and 52 minutes before us, so we 
had saved our time on these two. 
As corrected times worked out Azor 
got second prize, Malabar II, third 
and Kathleen got fourth place, 
as the accompanying table shows. 
No sign of Dolphin was had the 
next day. She had not been seen 
since the first night out, in Long 
Island Sound. The conditions out- 
side were not to her liking, as she 
was a shoal draught sloop, but the 
boys on her stuck to it gamely and 
finished some 24 hours later, at 1:15 
A. M. the 5th. Her crew deserve 
credit for going through with it. 


Surprise, overhauling Malabar the first even- 
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Bay View Yacht Club Gets 
Honors in Long Race 


In the recent 65-mile race started 
July 8th, under the auspices of the 
Bay View Y. C., of Detroit, in 
which eleven yachts participated, 
the two class “R” boats belonging 
to members of that organization 
captured first and second honors, 
beating a fine fleet, including two 
other class “R” boats belonging to 
the Detroit Y. C. The race was 
started at 6 P. M. making it a night 
run, and so close were the yachts 
that only 814 minutes separated the 
first five boats at the finish. 

Throughout the distance the bat- 
tle lay between the Neahga and 
Lakewood, both sailed by Bay 
View skippers. The first named 
boat won by one and one-half min- 
utes. 

The craft finished in the follow- 


ing order: 

Pos. Name Club Time 
1 Neahga B.Y.C. 6:18:30 
2 Lakewood B.Y.C. 6:20:00 
3 Gypsey C.C. 6:23:00 
4 Chewink D.Y.C. 6:24:00 
5 Otsiketa B. Y.C. 6:27:00 
6 Spook D.Y.C. 6:35:15 
7 Detroit D.Y.C. 6:55:00 
8 Cricket B.Y.C. 8:48:30 
9 Charlyn D.Y.C. 9:06:05 
10 Gamble B. Y. C. 11:22:00 
11 June B. ¥. CG. 11:35 335 


This race gives Neahga, owned 
and sailed by E. Lloyd Kurtzwarth, . 
her second leg on the cup, which 
must be won by the same boat three 
times to become the property of her 
owner. 

The Alastor, recently purchased 
from Marblehead by a syndicate of 
Detroit Y. C. members with a view 
to having her represent Detroit in 
the international race for the Rich- 
ardson Trophy in September, and 
whose name has been changed to 
Detroit, could not do better than 
seventh, being beaten by all the 
other “R” boats and by some of the 
older sloops. She will probably do 
better later, when her crew get the 
hang of her. 

The Bay View Y. C. is a new 
organization composed of sailing 
yachtsmen, and they are coming 
along strongly and are a decided 
factor in the sailing and racing 
game on the Detroit River and Lake 
St. Clair. 


ing. 
Start made at 1:30 P. M., July ist Distance 282 Nautical Miles. 
Elapsed Corrected 
Finished Time Allowance Time 
Yacht Owner Club July H.M.S. H.M.S. H.M.S. H.M.S. 
Butterfly, Sip. S. Wainwright American Y. C. 3rd P.M. 21000 48 4000 01508 48 24 52 First 
Malabar II, Sch. J. G. Alden Cor. of Marblehead 4thA.M. 11200 594200 61750 53 2410 Third 
Dolphin, Sip. Ira L. Beebe, Jr. Atlantic Y. C. SthA.M. 11500 834500 3 3446 801014 
Hookah, Sch. M. R. Smith South Shore Y. C. Withdrew at BlockIsland 0 21 15 
Kathleen, Sip. J. E. ascribe f Staten Island Y.C. 3rd P.M. 112000 575000 3 3654 541306 Fourth 
Azor, Sip. C. A. Marslan New Rochelle Y.C. 3rdP.M. 2 3200 490200 Allows 490200 Second 
Surprise, Sch. M.S. Kattenhorn New Rochelle Y.C. 4thA.M. 12 2700 585700 33847 55 18 13 
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Streaking it up the Jersey beach in a snappy 


am wind. 
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Going to sea is not always a hard life. Bowling along through a smooth sea, headed for 
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Sandy Hook. 


A June Cruise in Senta 


HE little sloop Senta, born and 

bred in the Herreshoff shops 
at Bristol, and raised on the blue 
waters of Narragansett and Buz- 
zard’s Bays, had strayed far from 
home in the fall of 1919, and hiber- 
nated unhappily in a Philadelphia 
yacht yard. But her owner, finding 
that a somewhat larger boat, with 
a motor, was better suited to trips 
on the Delaware River and Chesa- 
peake Bay, broadcasted a signal 
which was promptly answered by 
John Alden up in Boston, and 
Senta rejoiced at the prospect of 
returning to her native waters once 
more. 

As the new owner could not find 
time to sail Senta up to Newport 
himself, and as I was just hanker- 
ing after a trip of this sort, I 
calmed John’s worries and made 
hasty preparations for the trip. 
Getting a crew together was easy 
and a few ’phone calls were all 
that was necessary to sign up three 
more windjammers, two of whom 
had commanded sub-chasers in the 
late argument with Fritz, while the 
third had made himself particularly 
obnoxious to the Huns as a 
Squadron Commander in the air 
forces at the front. 

And so it was that on a fine 
morning eaily in June, first mate 
Nooch Kurtz drew up at my front 
door in his trusty Hupp, accom- 
panied by “Bill” Latta and an 
enormous amount of dunnage. At 
a nearby grocery store and. meat 
market we loaded up the Hupp 
still further, until the tonneau was 
full and the mudguards groaned un- 
der a cargo of suitcases and blanket 
rolls, stowed Flivver fashion. 

Getting under way again, we 
picked up “Bart” Hirst at his 
house, and were about to proceed 
upon duty assigned, when “Bart” 
suddenly declared he was ill, and 
must see his favorite doctor imme- 
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diately. Emerging from the Doc’s 
office shortly after, “Bart” looked 
better already, but asserted that he 
must get a prescription filled. So 
we made a quick dash to the nearest 
drug store, from which our ship 
mate presently emerged, looking 
completely cured, so we went our 
way rejoicing, secure in the knowl- 
edge that “Bart’s” prescription was 
the kind which would cure all hands 
of anything, from snake bite to a 
_broken leg. 

With cargo bulging from the 
hatches and all sail drawing, the old 
Hupp responded nobly to the driv- 
ing, and in short order we drew up 
at the Corinthian Yacht Club at 
Essington. While Nooch moored 
the Hupp in a shed, the rest of us 
lugged a ton or so of luggage and 
supplies aboard the club launch, and 
we were off to Senta, anchored out 
in the stream. Chucking all the 
truck below, to be stowed later, we 
hoisted sail quickly and stood down 
the Delaware, with a head wind, 
but fortunately a fair tide, bound on 
our 380-mile jaunt to Newport. 

What kind of a craft was Senta? 
Well, she was a short ended Herres- 
hoff sloop, 32 feet on deck, 25 feet 
on the water, 9 feet beam, and a 
good chunk of lead some 5 feet be- 
low the surface. Below decks she 
had a typical Herreshoff layout, with 
two quarter berths and two Pull- 
man type berths in the main cabin. 
Forward of this was a fine thwart- 
ships galley, which sported a two- 
burner blue flame kerosene stove, 
sink and dresser, plenty of lockers, 
etc..—and last, but not least, full 
headroom for the cook and a gal- 
ley hatch to let out the heat, smoke 
and smell. Still farther forward 
was a small forecastle with pipe 
berth and toilet, so that Senta could 
easily accommodate five, each with 
a berth of his own and no doubling 
up. I think that most cruising men 








.the ex-subchaserites 





will agree that when they get a boat 
only 32 feet long with as much 
room as this that they have some 
boat. 

The breeze was a good one as we 
stood down the Delaware, with just 
enough heft to it to put Senta down 
to her best sailing lines and make 
realize that 

they were aboard a windjammer 
once more. We certainly had a lot 
of duffle to stow, and apparently not 
half enough space to stow it in, but, 
as usual in such cases, we finally 
found a home for everything and all 
hands turned to and enjoyed our 
first sail of the season as we made 
good time down the river, with the 
tide giving us a welcome boost in the 
right direction. 

Off Marcus Hook came a slight 
diversion when the port shrouds 
came out of the spreader. With a 
silent curse on the head of the man 
who had done the sloppy rigging 
job, I grabbed a piece of marline 
and shinned up the stick to make 
repairs. In the excitement of get- 
ting under way I had forgotten to 
change my nose glasses for “specs,” 
and I had just about completed my 
job aloft when a sudden heave and 
a gust of wind came and bingo— 
the goggles departed for Davy 
Jones’s locker. With another curse 
on the head of the careless square- 
head—out loud this time—I slid 
down the stick, dived below and 
pawed around in my suit case, to 
come up for air clutching an empty 
spectacle case. 

I didn’t know whether to cuss the 
squarehead or myself. this time, so 
gave each a choice selection. All I 
could do now was to borrow a spare 
pair of Bill’s, which I did, and al- 
though they were not a perfect 36, 
still I could tell a spar buoy from a 
steamer’s stack, and they would 
have to do until I could get a better 
fit later on. 
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For quite a while we had pleasant 
sailing, considering the muddy, oily 
_ waters we were traversing, but 
about six o’clock the wind dropped 
and the tide turned against us. As 
it was poor business bucking a Dela- 
ware River tide and a dying head 
wind, we anchored behind Finn’s 
Point jetty and after an enjoyable 
meal all hands turned in for a bit 
of a snooze. 

The tide turned fair about mid- 
night so we got under way again, 
with a mild northerly air behind us. 
At breakfast time we were down 
around Ship John Light, and al- 
though the tide was once more 
against us the breeze had increased 
a bit and hauled dead aft. With 
spinnaker set we made fair head- 
way so that at noon we were off 
Brandywine Light, where the. wind 
died out entirely and we were in 
the clutches of a three-knot tide, 
which fortunately was favorable. 

A few miles past Brandywine in 
a flat calm, with a hot sun beating 
down on us, swimming was declared 


in order while Senta drifted broad- _ 


side toward Cape May shoals. We 
devoutly hoped that we would get 
a real breeze before the tide changed 
against us again, so that we could 
get well clear of the shoals and not 
have to anchor to keep from going 
ashore. But luck was against us; 
and although a faint air from the 
southeast finally did put in an ap- 
pearance it gave us just enough 
headway to stem tide, and no more. 
Pretty soon a flush deck destroyer 
came rushing down the river, and 
for some inexplicable reason an- 
chored just to the westward of 
Overfalls Shoal, evidently enjoying 
a locality which was quite distaste- 
ful to us, to say the least. We raced 
that destroyer all afternoon, some- 
times gaining a bit, only to drop 
back again later, until finally about 
five-thirty the breeze freshened and 
we gradually worked away from 


our consort. Standing out on the ° 


port tack until well clear of the 
shoals we tacked ship and stood for 
the jetties at the entrance of Cold 
Spring Inlet, which we made just as 
the pesky tide turned against us 
once more, and we had to crack on 
spinnaker again to buck the strong 
ebb current that was rushing out of 
the inlet. 

Once through the jetties we made 
fast time to the head of the harbor 
and dropped the hook in hard bot- 
tom that had felt the jab of many a 
patrol beat anchor in the days when 
we were all engaged in sub hunting. 

A quick shift into liberty clothes 
and we were soon ashore at Skil- 
linger’s Landing. Hunting for a 
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jitney, which we quickly found and 
which deposited us at “Pop” Zil- 
linger’s well- remembered dump, 
where we were delighted to find that 
not only was “Pop” still on the’ job, 
but that he had lost none of his old 
time skill in dishing up a meal which 
would have made any Broadway 
chef envious. After doing full jus- 
tice to “Pop’s” cooking, it was only 
natural that we renew our war-time 
acquaintance with the one and only 
vaudeville-movie house which Cape 
May supported (more or less). We 
found the show fully as punk as it 
had ever been, and the movies even 
worse. An hour of this was all we 
could stard, so we hiked back to 
Senta and pretty soon all hands 
were “caulking off” like true sailors. 





A strong nor’-east wind greeted 
us as we poked our heads out of the 
hatch next morning. and after a 
council of war, we decided that it 
was foolish to go out and batter 
around against a hard head wind. 
One and all voted to stick where we 
were until the weather showed a 
more kindly disposition. There was 
little change in it during the day, but 
next morning the wind moderated 
and there was every indication that 
it would swing around to the south- 
ward. So, although it was a bit 
hazy, we heaved up the hook and 
stood out of the jetties with a 
wholesail northeast breeze, feeling 
sure that the sun would burn off the 
fog before long. After standing 
out a bit on the port tact we swung 
over to the starboard, to find that 
we could almost lay our course 
down the beach. But no such luck 
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—for some gigantic fish traps 
loomed up through the haze, huge 
affairs supported by wire cables and 
telegraph poles, stretching for two 
or three miles offshore. About on 
the port tack again and we stood 
well out this time before we went 
back to starboard. When we did, 
the hoped for shift had put in an 
appearance and we could easily lay 
a course well clear of the nets. One 
must give this beach a wide berth 
practically all the way to the 
Shrewsbury Rocks in coasting along 
it. 

With sheets eased a bit we made 
good time although the wind was 
not as strong as it might have been. 
Bill and Bart, being honest-to-good- 
ness sailors, decided that a lead line 


— — —_—— 





Senta is a chunky little Herreshoff sloop, 33 feet long over all. 


was a necessary adjunct to deep 
sea (?) sailing, and this article of 
equipment being a minus quantity 
they proceeded to make one out of 
light line and an old, rusty monkey 
wrench which had done its bit as 
ballast for some time. They heaved 
this to their hearts’ content, getting 
around eight or nine fathoms, which 
put us about where we figured we 
should be, although the makeshift 
affair could not be “armed” to bring 
up cinders, the sure sign to all coast- 
wise veterans that they are on the 
steamer track. 

The wind finally increased to a 
fair sailing breeze and continued 
hauling to the south’ard, so that we 
soon set a reaching jib and esti- 
mated our speed to be about six 
knots. This proved to be a modest 
guess, for soon we caught sight 
through the dissipating haze of 
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vague shapes which we decided 
were hotels at Ocean City, but 
which later proved to be the rococo 
domes of Atlantic City hostelries. 
This was welcome news, and 
showed that Senta was slipping 
quietly along at nearer seven knots 
than six. 

In good time we sighted the 
whistler off Brigantine Shoals and 
were enjoying a wonderful sail to 
the utmost, the haze having disap- 
peared entirely and the sea having 
just enough of a bobble on to keep 
things from being monotonous, 
without being rough enough to 
make things jump around in the 
galley. 

The wind lightened considerably 
towards nightfall, and hauled dead 
aft, making the reaching jib useless ; 
so we hoisted spinnaker instead. 
We carried the kite well into the 
night, until the wind died out some 
more and the rolling increased, 
making the spinnaker practically 
useless. We took it in, making it 
easier for the man at the stick to see 
the occasional tramp which came 
snoring along out of the darkness 
ahead. All night we eased along 
the peach, raising Barnegat and Sea 
Girt lights in order, until early in 
the morning we spied Navesink, 
and knew that we were in sight of 
the end of our long hitch at last. 

Abreast of Scotland Lightship at 
7 A.M., with a light air behind us, 
we got out charts and tide books 
and began to figure on whether, if 
the wind held, we could get to Hell 
Gate before the tide turned against 
us. The “dope” proved that we 
could just make it if the wind held, 
so we cracked on spinnaker again 
and decided to take a shot at it. 

Just after passing Roamer Shoal 
the wind died out completely, leav- 
ing us to drift lazily and discon- 
tentedly on with the tide. This flat 
spot lasted for about an hour, by 
which time, with the aid of a wan- 
dering puff or two, we squeezed into 
Buttermilk Channel, between Gov- 
ernor’s Island and Brooklyn. Here 
we were confronted by a perfect 
avalanche of ferryboats, snorting 
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Club anchorage off 25th Street, or 
turn around and go back. 

The tide was running strong 
against us by the time we were 
abreast Blackwell’s Island, and here 
we almost got into a mess. We had 
been gaining on a tow ahead, and 
were just turning out to pass it, 
when a full-grown tug came dash- 


© ing into view from the opposite di-- 
_ | rection, apparently determined upon 
= our immediate annihilation. 


There 
was nothing for us to do but swing 


© back under the stern of the barge 





Sowing their “Quaker Oats” when the 
voyage was over. 


tugs and fussy craft of all descrip- 
tions, all going in different direc- 
tions and all apparently in a tre- 
mendous hurry. Unfortunately, 
we seemed to be in the way of 
every last one of them. Indignant 
ferryboat captains waved angrily at 
us as they had to stop or reverse 
their paddles, while the tugboat 
skippers took huge delight in seeing 
how close they could come without 
hitting us, consigning us to regions 
many fathoms deeper than New 
York Harbor as they plunged by. 
We were just about to try and 
make the dock at Governor’s Island, 
or work in close enough to anchor, 
when the breeze obligingly returned 
and we were once more forging 
ahead, and better able to escape the 
clutches of the Senta hunters. 

It was a race against time, now, 
to get to Hell Gate before the tide 
turned, with the odds in favor of 
Time winning. Passing under the 
Brooklyn and Williamsburg bridges 
we were within half a mile of 
Blackwell’s Island, when Time won, 
and tide turned against us. 

What to do? Go back and an- 
chor somewhere; tie up to some 
dock, or take a chance on jamming 
through the Gate? The increasing 


breeze was the factor which deter- 
mined us to take the latter chance 
‘as we decided that we could at least 
try it, and if we couldn’t make it, 
might get into the New York Yacht 





* again, and wait for the tug to get 
| by. This we did, and were promptly 


caught in the barge’s suction and 
drawn rapidly towards her. Will- 
ing hands flattened in on the main~ 
sheet as “Bart” jumped out on the 
bowsprit and just succeeded in 
fending us off in time, while the 
barge captain’s wife sat on the stern 
of the barge with a bored expres- 
sion during the entire performance. 
As soon as the tug sloshed by we 
got clear of the tow and worked 
slowly up towards Ward’s Island, 
where the tide was at its height and. 
the wind came off the shore in 
vicious puffs. At times we stood 
still but always managed, finally, 
to get an extra strong puff or a fa- 
voring eddy to start us up again. 
Skidding from side to side in the 
whirlpool eddies, we jibed seven 
times before passing under Hell 
Gate Bridge, when the going got 
much better and we got straight- 
ened out at last for the stretch up 
to The Brothers. After passing 
The Brothers we heaved a sigh of 
relief and, all hands declaring that 
after the numerous North River 
jibes the rigging needed attention, 
a long splice was put in the main 
brace with neatness and despatch. 
Passing Whitestone about noon 
we eased over towards City Island, 
hoping to get a glimpse of Sham- 
rock, which was due to take her 
first trial spin in American waters. 
Sure enough, as we were approach- 
ing Belden’s Point, out came Sham- 
rock under lower sails, boiling 
along at what seemed to be 


(Continued on page 100) 
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Chairman Regatta Committee, Larchmont Y. C. 


“PLAYING the Game” is an 

old expression which we have 
adopted from our English cousins 
and which is the most concise defi- 
nition of sportsmanship that we can 
find. It means not merely doing 
ones best to win, but it means doing 
it in a manly, gentlemanly way with 
punctilious observance of the rules 
of the game both in letter and in 
spirit, with courteous consideration 
for the rights of ones competitors. 


Happily, amateur sail yacht rac- 
ing is one of the cleanest of sports 
and questions of unsportsmanlike 
or ungentlemanly conduct very sel- 
dom arise. The yachtsman who 
practises such tactics is soon dis- 
covered and, very properly, is given 
a wide berth. “Playing the Game” 
is suggested in the preamble to the 
tacing rules where they say that 
races must be won by “fair sailing 
and superior speed and skill.” This 
article is not intended to take up 
the matter of speed or skill nor to 
tell how to win races, but is to dis- 
cuss how to behave in a race. It 
can best be done by calling atten- 
tion to a number of details which 
some inexperienced yachtsmen have 
apparently never thought about and 
which some old timers occasionally 
forget. 

Every game has its rules and 
must be played according to them 
if every competitor is to have a 
fair chance The _ right-of-way 
provisions in the yacht racing rules 
are based upon the old established 
national and international “rules of 
the road” and are absolutely neces- 
sary in order to prevent collisions 
and consequent loss of life and 
property. If two vessels are ap- 
proaching each other so that, if 
each holds her course, one will run 
into the other, it is evident that one 
of them must alter her course. The 
rules simply provide which one it 
shall be, and if that one does not 
give way a collision results unless 
the one having the right of way 
gives up her rights which, in a 
yacht race, usually means losing her 
position and, possibly, the race. 
This is so elemental that it seems 
like a waste of valuable space to 
mention it here were it not for the 
fact that too many racing men seem 
to think it both clever and sports- 
manlike to bluff their opponents be- 
yond the danger point, apparently 
forgetting that they are committing 





« foul and should be disqualified, 
notwithstanding that no collision 
actually occurs. 

The other rules and instructions 
set forth in the racing rules and in 
the regatta circulars are for the or- 
derly conduct of the race and to 
give each contestant a fair chance 
to win. 

The Regatta Committee is the 
official body vested with the re- 
sponsibility and authority to con- 
duct the race and enforce the rules 
in order that the contestant who 
plays the game shall not have his 
sport or his fair chance interfered 
with by one who, through ignorance 
or purpose, neglects to follow the 
rules. The Committee has almost 
unlimited power. As a learned 
judge once said, “It is the only 
court of original jurisdiction and 
last resort,” and as the army or- 
ders say, should be “respected and 
obeyed accordingly.” As it has all 
the worrv and work that go with 
responsibility its members should be 
treated with courtesy and consid- 
eration and their orders obeyed. 
Every regatta committee member 
should be a racing man and would 
much rather hold the tiller or trim 
sheets than set signals, take times 
or bellow through a megaphone. In 
fact, treat them the best you know 
how and obey the letter and the 
spirit of their instructions, because 
they are doing their best to run a 
successful regatta and to give every- 
one a good time and nearly every 
violation of rules or instructions 
makes trouble for some contestants 
as well as for the Committee. 

Yacht racing is one of the few 
sports for which no entry fee what- 
ever is asked. The club giving a re- 
gatta goes to great trouble and ex- 
pense to prepare for and run it, 
charges no admission, opens its club 
house to all the contestants and 
afterwards presents to each winner 
a prize costing from ten dollars to 
one hundred dollars according to 
the size of the yacht. It would 
seem, therefore, that anyone accept- 
ing such an invitation would feel 
bound to behave as if he were a 
guest at a social function, rather 
than as one who has paid his way 
in and has a right to expect his 
money’s worth and to protest if he 
does not get it. Fortunately this 
spirit generally prevails and kickers 
are conspicuous by reason of their 





small number in the racing game. 

The invitation to enter a regatta 
is the circular which is sent to every 
owner of a racing yacht a week or 
so in advance. This circular states 
when the entries close and is accom- 
panied by an entry card upon which 
should be given:—name of yacht, 
racing number, rig, measurement or 
classification, name of special or 
one-design class in which to be en- 
tered, name of yacht club enrolled 
in and name and address of the 
owner. This should be completely 
and accurately filled out and mailed 
in time so that the regatta commit- 
tee may know which classes will be 
filled and so be able to hunt up com- 
petitors for yachts which would 
otherwise be alone in a class. Many 
yachtsmen neglect to send in their 
cards, or forget to state important 
facts, and even forget to give their 
names or addresses. A well known 
racing man on Long Island Sound 
who is most punctilious in social 
matters frequently falls from grace 
in just such details and is most sur- 
prised and injured when he gets in- 
to trouble through his carelessness. 

The rules covering size and loca- 
tion of racing numbers, equipment 
of anchors, lights, fog signals, life- 
buoys, etc., are most explicit and 
should be strictly complied with. 
In the first place a yacht cannot be 
timed if her number is indistin- 
guishable or, as frequently happens, 
missing entirely; and in the second 
place it is very dangerous to be 
caught out in a steamboat channel 
after dark, or in a fog, without light 
or fog horn; and in case of a flat 
calm, one is most unlikely to be 
picked up and towed home. Every 
yacht should come to the start fully 
equipped and with only the crew al- 
lowed by the rules. Many yacht 
owners do not know that the helms- 
man of every yacht of thirty-one 
feet and under must be not only a 
Corinthian but also a member of a 
recognized yacht club. 

After getting the good ship ready 
and carefully reading the circular, 
bring the latter along and arrive at 
the starting line early enough to find 
out the course and starting time, if 
postponed, and to set your watch 
with the setting of signals or the 
steam of the whistle. Then keep 
away from the starting line or the 
restricted area until your “prepara- 
tory.” Keep out of the way of 
yachts starting ahead of you and 
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don’t ask needless questions of the 
regatta committee. By “needless” 
is meant anything which is covered 
by the circular or by signals dis- 
played from the committee boat. 
The chairman of a regatta commit- 
tee who probably did more than any 
other man to develop regatta run- 
ning methods, the late John F. 
Lovejoy of Larchmont, seldom gave 
any answer than “Read your in- 
structions”; and that still goes for 
most questions to-day. Further- 
more, yachts hailing the Committee 
frequently get into somebody’s way 
or hail when the Committee is busy 
starting another class. 

The instant the preparatory sig- 
nal for a class is set, yachts in that 
class become amenable to the Rac- 
ing Rules, as distinguished from the 
rules of the road, and are liable to 
disqualification for violations of 
them. ‘Tow lines must be cast off 
and any other power than sails, in- 
cluding oars, paddles and sculling 
with the rudder must be discontin- 
ued. It matters not how far the 
yacht is from the starting line. 

There are several points to be re- 
membered in starting. One is that 
the setting of the signal governs and 
is the official signal, the whistle or 
gun merely calls attention to the sig- 
nal. Occasionally the whistle or 
gun goes off prematurely as when 
someone trips over the whistle cord 
or lanyard, and frequently there is 
a miss-fire due to the breaking of 
the lanyard or to an imperfect cart- 
ridge. 

An important point affecting the 
right of way is the rule that the 
mark boats at the starting line do 
not become marks of the course 
until the starting signal. Conse- 
quently a yacht may have the right 
of way as a leeward or overtaken 
yacht up to the time of the start 
and then have to give way to one 
that has an overlap and is the inside 
yacht passing the starting mark. 
Yachts making close starts should 
watch the committee boat for a re- 
call, as it is impossible to tell where 
the line is except by looking from 
one mark towards the other, and it 
is most disappointing to apparently 
win a race and find that officially 
you did not start. 

Now, we're off to a good fair 
start, and we know how to get the 
utmost speed out of our hull and 
sails. What else do we need? Rules 
and more rules besides course in- 
structions. We should have stud- 
ied the compass courses, distances 
and turning marks of the course be- 
fore the preparatory. Many a race 
has been lost because the leading 
boat on the windward leg went for 
the wrong mark while the rest of 
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the class turned the right one. And 
many more have been lost through 
ignorance or misunderstanding of 
the right-of-way rules by the helms- 
man, either through being bluffed 
out of a right-of-way or through 
disqualification for forcing another 
out of one. 

The racing rules should be read, 
memorized and studied frequently 
until the skipper knows them ver- 
batim and understands what they 
mean when applied to actual cases. 
They are not easy to understand. 
While the wording is very clear and 
terse, some of the rules seem am- 
biguous and conflicting. As a mat- 
ter of fact they are not, although it 
takes much study and actual racing, 
and in some cases a few protests, to 
get a clear idea of them all. A very 
good scheme is for a small group of 
Corinthians to get together and 
study the rules and quiz each other. 
It helps to clarify and fix things in 
one’s mind. Some people, however, 
seem to be so afraid of being a 
“book taught Billkins” that they 
carefully avoid studying even the 
racing rules—that is until they foul 
someone and it becomes necessary 
to make out a case. 

Not very long ago an important 
race was lost at the finish line be- 
cause a skipper did not know posi- 
tively that he had the right-of-way 
in passing the mark boat and let his 
opponent bluff him into fouling the 
mark. Last summer the owner of 
a fairly large yacht protested his 
opponent for “luffing into him” on 
a reach, and made in writing the 
surprising statement that he had 
rounded the previous mark behind 
his opponent, “had overtaken him 
and was passing him to windward.” 
He did not know that he was still 
the “overtaking boat” as long as the 
overlap existed—that is until he had 
drawn clear ahead of the other 
boat. His protest was disallowed 
and he could have been disqualified 
upon his own testimony. Scores of 
such instances could be given but 
a few are sufficient to emphasize 
the importance of knowing the 
rules. Many racing men do not un- 
derstand the rights-of-way in pass- 
ing and rounding marks or do not 
know that they must not bear away 
to prevent a yacht passing them to 
leeward, or that a yacht should im- 
mediately withdraw after fouling a 
mark without being protested and 
regardless of whether anyone sees 
her do it. 

One of the best sportsmen on the 
Sound won and lost a hard and 
well-sailed race because he mislaid 
his circular and did not know that 
the finishing line was at a different 
buoy from the starting line, the race 
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finishing after dark. As a general 
thing the best skippers know the 
rules and almost never become in- 
volved in protests, while the fellow 
who is too lazy to study rules is 
frequently in trouble himself be- 
sides spoiling other peoples’ sport. 
Of course there is the pest who tries 
to win races by fair means or foul 
and to “get away with murder” 
whenever he thinks he can. Neither 
rules nor sportsmanship mean any- 
thing to him and he should be pro- 
tested and disqualified until he 
mends his ways or gets out of the 
game. 

After finishing the race all yachts 
should keep away from the finish- 
ing line. It is most confusing and 
annoying to the Regatta Commit- 
tee to have yachts whose time has 
already been taken hanging around 
near the line, and especially recross- 
ing the line or the course. Fre- 
quently such yachts interfere with 
others which are finishing or, after 
finishing, are getting in their light 
sails. 

Whenever it is necessary to pro- 
test a competitor the proper pro- 
cedure should be carefully fol- 
lowed. The protest flag should be 
displayed at once or, where this is 
not required, as in the case of 
yachts under thirty feet rating on 
Long Island Sound, the competitor 
and the Regatta Committee should 
be notified at once, that is at the 
finish of the race. Then a written 
statement must be filed with the 
Regatta Committee within 24 hours 
of the finish (not including Sun- 
days). This should give the name 
of the yacht protesting and of the 
one protested, the date, place of the 
regatta, the number and section of 
the rule which was violated and a 
full, carefully worded description 
of the occurrence with a clearly 
drawn diagram showing the posi- 
tions of the yachts and the mark 
(if one is involved) and the direc- 
tion of the course and of the wind. 
This statement should give definite 
facts rather than opinions and in- 
ferences, and the facts must fit the 
rule which is cited. Of course the 
rule must be read and understood 
before such a statement can be writ- 
ten. Many protests are made in the 
heat of competition and statements 
are written without a clear concep- 
tion of the meaning or even the 
wording of the rule. Some of them 
would not be entered at all if the 
protestant took the trouble to read 
the rule which he thinks his com- 
petitor has violated. 

In most instances the decision of 
the Regatta Committee upon a pro- 
test is final and both parties must 
abide by it; except that in races 











Spendthrift I], winner of the Craig Trophy. 
in the race from New York to Atlantic City 
and return. 


held under the Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation of Long Island Sound a 
yacht may appeal to the. Associa- 
tion upon questions involving “in- 
terpretation of the rules.” The 
committee’s decision as to the facts 
cannot be appealed from. Such ap- 
peals must always be made in the 
manner providcd in the rule. 


It is impossible for every yachts- 
man to be a winner, as ability to win 
consistently in any sport involves a 
great amount of skill coupled with 
the right temperament, but anyone 
with a moderate equipment of 
brains and education can learn and 
understand the racing rules and the 
instructions given in the circular of 
the regatta and can “Play the 
Game” with great pleasure and 
satisfaction to himself and _ to 
others. In the long run he will ac- 
cumulate more prizes than the nat- 
ural born skipper who is too lazy 
or careless to try and do well a job 
that is well worth doing. 





Spendthrift IT Wins Atlantic 
City Race 


The Ocean Race for the James 
Craig Trophy, from New York to 
Atlantic City and return, held un- 
der the joint auspices of the Colum- 
bia Y. C., of New York, and the 
Atlantic City Y. C., was run in a 
variety of weather that would have 
done credit to a celebrated maker of 
pickles. The start was made July 
Ist, and the race was divided into 
two legs from New York to At- 
lantic City, or vice versa, and re- 
turn with an overnight control at 
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either end. The times made over 
each leg were combir.ed to deter- 
mine the winner, the time the boats 
were in control being deducted. 

Two boats, the Spendthrift II, 
owned by W. R. Halsey and A. 
Van Amringe, and the Kodak, the 
property of R. J. Halsinger, left 
New York at 7 A. M., July Ist in 
a very heavy fog and had to feel 
their way down the river and bay, 
and at the same time the Delphine, 
owned by J. W. Mott, and the /sa- 
belle, owned by H. N. Diesel, left 
Atlantic City for New York. 

After the fog came squalls of 
rain which shut out sight of every- 
thing and lasted some hours. Then 
a fresh southerly struck in which 
the south bound boats had to buck 
all the rest of the way to Atlantic 
City. Conditions on July 2nd for 
the return trip were better and all 
the boats made faster time than on 
the first leg of the course. 

Spendthrift II won the first prize 
on corrected time, and gets the 
Craig Trophy, the prize offered by 
Commodore Schieren of the Col- 
umbia Y. C. and a silver medal pre- 
sented by the National Association 
of Engine and Boat Manufacturers. 
She took 20 hr., 06 m., and 26 s. to 
make the round trip and had an al- 
lowance of 3.07.30, which made her 
corrected time 16-58-56. Kodak 
got second prize, and Delphine, the 
Atlantic City boat, which was 
scratch, got time prize for making 
the course in 18-50-45, for the 196 
nautical miles, but could not save 
her time on the boats of lower rat- 
ing. 

A great deal of credit is due to 
all the men completing the race in 
view of the conditions encountered. 
Mr. H. N. Diesel and his amateur 
crew of two showed great gameness 
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Commodore W. R. Halsey and A. Van Am- 
ringe, who brought the Spendthrifi home in 
first place in the Atlantic City race. 

in sticking to it as they did. On 
the first leg their exhaust pipe broke 
and the engine was exhausting into 
the cabin and they were all nearly 
gassed. Then their tiller rope broke 
and they had to cut away part of 
the after deck and rig up a tempo- 
rary tiller. With all these handi- 
caps they not only finished at New 
York, but started back in the same 
shape to complete the race. 

In class B for cruisers of 60 to 
90 feet first prize was won by the 
Mary R of the Atlantic City Yacht 
Club. 

A dinner was given for the visit- 
ing crews by both the clubs. At the 
Columbia Y. CC. Commodore 
Schieren presided and Commodore 
Porter acted as toast-master. Mr. 
Ira Hand gave a very interesting 
talk on the future of power boats 
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Kodak got second place in the long race to Atlantic City and return: She ; 
R. J. Halsinger. 7 aan: Se i owned by 
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Sasqua, a new 90-footer recently launched for De Ver H. Warner 
She is unusual in many ways. 


The committee who handled the 
race were as follows: Atlantic City 
Yacht Club, Orville T. Crane, Vic- 
tor J. Fisher, Charles P. Tilton, 
Warner Lindsay, Jr., and Thomas 
P. Endicott. Columbia Yacht 
Club, Charles F. Chapman, C. H. 
Moore, Charles Baeder, R. E. Mc- 
Allister, W. B. Fox, Jr., and Ira 
Hand. 





Toronto Dinghy Sailors Keep 
International Cups 


The American challengers for the 
Douglas and Emerson international 
dinghy trophies met the Canadian 
sailors at Toronto June 30th and 
July 1st, and the cups remain in Ca- 
nadian waters for another year. W. 
Walker, Royal Canadian Yacht 
Club, beat J. E. Emerson, of Olcott, 
in the opening race by one minute 
and five seconds, and on July Ist 
made it two straight by the narrow 
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of Bridgeport, the plans 





ing of the Sasqua from the yard of the 


Luders Marine Construction Co. 





Ara is a new yacht of distinctive type that has been finished this year for Ernest B. Dane of Boston. 


of which appeared recently in YACHTING, 


margin of only six seconds after a 
stiffly fought contest. In the 12- 
foot dinghy championship for the 
Emerson trophy, Will Reilly beat 
Frank Faxton, of the Genesee 
Dinghy Club, by 2 minutes and 50 
seconds on June 30th and clinched 
the cup by defeating the challenger 
the next day by the wide margin of 
14 minutes, 25 seconds. It is safe 
to say that he could have made the 
disparity still greater, but he was 
not driving his boat toward the lat- 
ter part of the race. 

Since 1919 the Emerson Trophy 
has been raced for four times. In 
1919 it was won by Geo. Roat, of 
the Genesee Dinghy Club, Roches- 
ter, and in 1920, 1921 and 1922 it 
has been won by Commodore Will 
G. Reilly, of the Toronto Canoe 
Club. The Douglas Trophy was 
taken in 1919 and 1920 by W. 
Windeyer of the Y. C., in 1921 by 
A. Turral of the National Y. C. 
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She is 165 feet in length and is 


powered with two 6-cylinder Diesel engines. She is an able boat, capable of off-shore work. 
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Start of. the six-meter class at Larchmont. It was always a scramble to get away in the lead in this class. 


The Month in Yachting 


Larchmont Race Week 


HE principal event of the past 

month was, of course, the 
week of racing at Larchmont, July 
15th to 22nd. Larchmont race week 
is always the event of the yacht- 
ing season on the Atlantic Coast, 
and it is doubtful if a finer or more 
representative fleet is ever gotten to- 
gether anywhere than is seen at the 
line in the week given over to rac- 
ing by this foremost Long Island 
Sound organization. 

There are many reasons why this 
should be so. In the first place the 
club is primarily a racing organiza- 
tion with years of racing prestige 
and tradition behind it that natu- 
rally attract skippers from all over 
the coast; then, it is located in the 
very center of the racing waters 
south of the Cape, which makes it 
easy for the small yachts as well as 
the large ones to get there and stay 
there for a week; the races are run 
off in a thoroughly satisfactory man- 
ner and the big fleet is handled with- 
out a hitch ; and last, but perhaps the 
most potent factor of all, is the hos- 
pitality of the club during that week 
and the entertainment provided, 
which makes any one who has once 
raced there want to come back the 
next year. 

To prove that the pessimists who 
predicted, last Spring, a poor yacht- 
ing season were all wrong when 
they said there would not be many 
yachts out this year, the week at 
Larchmont brought together one of 
the largest fleets seen in years. An 
average of well over 100 yachts 
raced every one of the six days, 
and on the last Saturday a total of 
140 boats were started. Only once 
or twice, to my memory, were larger 
fleets started, the record, I believe, 
being about 170, some years back. 
This year everything from the 
schooners to sailing canoes were on 
hand and all found competition 
keen. It has been some time since 


there has been large schooner racing 
at Larchmont, as only on the N. Y. 
Yacht Club cruise have the two- 
stickers come out, and there was 
much interest when Commodore E. 
Walter Clark’s Jrolita hooked up 
with H. G. S. Noble’s Virginia on 
July 22nd. After a close 21-mile 
race the /rolita crossed the line 1 
minute and 46 seconds in the lead. 
The weather was not all that 
could be desired during the week, 
as the winds were fitful and uncer- 
tain, and on several days many of 
the winners owed their position to 
luck in striking the puffs. On one 
day there was a long postponement 
waiting for a breeze to start the 
fleet, and when it was finally started 
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in a light S. E. zephyr, the wind 
“petered out” again and left half a 
dozen classes on the line at once 
trying to stem a head tide to cross. 
On another day the wind died after 
the start and left the whole fleet be- 
calmed under Long Island for a 
long time. Some were lucky enough 
later to catch catspaws that the rest 
of the boats missed, and a difference 
of over an hour in the finish times 
in some of the classes shows how 
unsatisfactory the conditions were. 
On only two days was the wind true 
and steady throughout the race. In 
fact, the whole summer on the At- 
lantic coast has seen very light and 
unsteady breezes that have tried the 
souls (and vocabularies) of racing 
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Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., at the wheel of his sloop Comet, racing in the Handicap Class at 
Larchmont. 
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going very fast since she c 


skippers. The 6-meter class has 
not had one trial in a strong breeze 
up to this writing. 

Interest in the racing, as a whole, 
centered in the 6-meter class, which 
is fast approaching the time for the 
official elimination trials to pick a 
team to meet the English team in 
September. Twelve boats was the 
largest number started in any one 
day, as only one of the Boston boats, 





the Undertaker (cheerful name) 
owned by C. A. Welch, 2nd, was 
down, and some of the New York 
boats were undergoing alterations 
that kept them away part of the 
time. The Stamford Y. C. Syndi- 
cate boat Syce, designed by John G. 
Alden, made her appearance the 
first day and finished in fifth place 
in a fleet of ten. In appearance she 
made a favorable impression, but 
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Two 6-meter skippers. Addison Hanan, at tiller of Bally-Hoo, and “Butts” Whiting, skipper 
of L'Esprit (center). B. K. Sharpe at left. 








The Stamford Y. C. 6-meter boat Syce, designed by J. G. Alden, 


made her first appearance at Larchmont. 


in the second race she lost her mast 
and could not get it replaced in 
time to make the other races. 

Lea, the Gielow-designed boat, 
owned by J. F. Bermingham, and 
sailed by Sherman Hoyt, carried off 
the honors and won three races in 
succession during the week. It is 
no discredit to her skipper, who 
handled her beautifully and took 
advantage of every break, to say 
that in two of these races she was 
helped by luck, getting a streak of 
wind one day which the other boats 
missed, and on another day passing 
Clytie, who was in the lead, when 
that boat fell into a flat spot in which 
she almost lost steerageway for ten 
minutes. But these are the breaks 
of the game and one never knows 
how much they are due to luck and 
how much to good judgment and 
local knowledge on the part of the 
skippers. The other winners in the 
class were H. B. Plant’s Clytie, two 
firsts, and W. H. Child’s L’Esprit, 
with one first. 

None of the series of champion- 
ships has been officially figured as 
yet and so it is impossible to tell 
the winners now. Those who won 
firsts in the larger classes are: 

50-Foot Class: Carolina, Com. 
Geo. Nichols, 3 firsts, and /stalina, 
Carrol B. Alker, 3 firsts and the 
series is a tie between them. 

40-Foot Class: Zilph, J. E. Hayes, 
3 firsts; Monsoon, F. D. M. 
Strachan, 2, and Rowdy, H. S. 
Duell, 1. The series is a tie between 
Zilph and Pampero. 
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Ernest Ratsey, sail'ng his Star class Irex in which he won the Larchmont series in her class. 


Vanderbilt, Jr., and the Sally 1X, 


Class O: Maisie, L. V. Lock- 
wood, 2; Georgia, H. M. Cowperth- 
wait, 2; Nimbus, H. L. Maxwell, 2. 

30-Foot Class: Oriole, S. C. Pirie, 
2; Adois, Hornidge Bros., 2; Okee, 
J. A. Mahlstedt, 1, and Countess, 
J. B. Dunbaugh, 1. Oriole and Okee 
tie for the series. 

In the Star Class, in which 25 
boats started in one race, it looks 
as if Ernest Ratsey has “cleaned 
up” with his Jrex, as he had 3 firsts, 
a second, a third and a fourth place. 
This is a fine showing in a fleet as 
large as that. W. L. Inslee in Tau- 
rus gets second place, and B. L. 
Linkfield in Maia third. 

In the Victory class the unofficial 
standing is as follows: 

Blue Jacket, }. B. Ford, 38 points ; 
Madelon, H. W. Buck, 35 points; 
Gopher, Walter Eimer, 28 points; 
Spad, T. S. Clark, 28 points ;N.A.R., 
Donald Cowl, 27 points; Aeolette, 
F. R. Coudert, Jr., 25 points; Flap- 
per, Lewis Iselin, 20 points; Navia- 
tor, Trubee Davison, 7 points. 

The first division of the Handi- 
cap Class turned out strong and 
Southerly, B. K. Sharpe, was the 
winner. In the second division the 


series lies between the Comet, C. 


Dr. A. E. Black. The third division 
is close, and lies probably between 
Twinkle, S. C. Hunter and Robin 
Hood III, G. E. Gartland. 
Commodore James B. Ford was 
host for the club during the week 
and was as hospitable and genial as 
ever, while the regatta committee, 
composed of Howell C. Perrin, 
chairman, “old reliable’ Arthur 





George A. Corry, the “father” of the Star 
Class, who has won 10 championships in the 
class and is still “going strong.” 
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Knapp, Captain Russell Rayner, W. 
H. Smith, Jr., and H. L. Flint, 
never faltered and finished the week 
as strong as they started—and it 
was some week. 





News of Star Association 
Championship 


Up to the present, official chal- 
lenges have come in from all Fleets 
of the Star Class with the excep- 
tion of Detroit River and Massa- 
chusetts Coast, both of which are 
expected before Aug. 15th, which 
will make eight separate sections 
that will race in September, each 
being represented by one boat. It 
is too early yet to state which boat 
will be selected to represent each 
Fleet. 

The Detroit River Fleet have 
gone over to the Marconi rig. The 
early races there have been won by 
the Northern Star, the property of 
Mr. Trombley. Mr. Eugene Duysee 
has purchased the Shooting Star 
and has renamed her Fros. 

The Narragansett Bay Fleet re- 
port at the time of challenging, that 
their choice will be between the 


}. Brownie owned by G. H. Armitage 


and the Microbe, owned by W. H. 
Gidley. Both of these boats carry 
the Marconi rig. 

The Eastern Long Island Sound 
Fleet advise that in the first race 
which brought their fleet together 
for the purpose of determining the 
challenger, the winner was the 
Tara, the property of Buell Hem- 
ingway, of Madison, Conn. 

The Lake Erie Fleet will depend 
upon a series of elimination races 
to be held in August for the selec- 
tion of its challenger and the name 
will not be announced until then. 

California, as told last month, has 
challenged and is building four new 
boats. It is too early, naturally, for 
them to have made a selection, the 
boats having just been completed. 

The Central Long Island Sound 
Fleet has not as yet held its elimi- 
nations but in all likelihood the 
South Wind owned by William 
McHugh, will be picked, he being 
the only veteran and experienced 
sailor in the fleet. 

The Western Long Island Sound 
Fleet, which defends the Trophy 
this year, will experience great 
difficulty in selecting its representa- 
tive. The first round of the Sun- 
day series is over, or one-third of 
the season. The results are as fol- 
lows: . 

Trex—E. Ratsey, 96.45%. 

(Continued on page 99) 








Smashing into ‘em! 


Driving into a head sea off the Southern California coast on the schooner yacht E 
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Driving Through Her Lee! 


With ballooner and main-topsail-staysail drawing like a house afire, the schooner Ohonbara passing the Dervish in the race from Morris Cove to New 
London. The New York Yacht Club Cruise this month will see a number of schooners taking part in the racing. 
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Racing to Block Island on the Nandu 


OT having been on a power- 

boat race for some eight 
years, and anxious to see if things 
had changed much in that time, I 
jumped at the invitation to accom- 
pany Messrs. Brigham and Hussey 
in the Block Island race on Nandu 
and the morning of July 8th saw 
me wandering along the Athletic 
Club’s anchorage looking for my 
ship, which had come from Green- 
port, Long Island, the day before. 

I found a comfortable and snappy 
looking bridgedecker, 45 feet by 
eight and a half, powered with a 
Van Blerck MM engine and rating 
45.48; the scratch boat of the fleet. 
The crew were, of course, busily 
getting ready for the race—they 
were scrubbing down the white 
sides “so she’d look pretty when 
she crossed the line.” Somehow 
that didn’t seem like old times and 
immediately gave me a confidence 
in the ship that no amount of tink- 
ering with the engine or setting up 
of life lines would have accom- 
plished. 

After seeing Chairman Jackson 
of the Regatta Committee, getting 
the ratings of our competitors and 
figuring the time allowances, we de- 
cided our chances to win were poor. 
We had to beat Old Glory practi- 
cally boat for boat, and she seemed 
to travel like old Neptune himself. 
We looked over Ebb Tide IJ at the 
dock and figured we couldn’t beat 
her on time allowance. Just as in 
the old days, this pre-start figuring 
of chances is one of the most inter- 
esting, and discouraging, features 
of a powerboat race. There was 
some discrepancy in Old Glory’s 
measurement which there was not 
time to straighten out, but Bonnell, 
being a good sport, went along any- 
way, on the theory that if he didn’t 
win it wouldn’t make any difference 
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By DWIGHT S. SIMPSON 
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Nandu, a 45-footer, won the 100-mile Block Island Race and collected first prize, time prize, 
and created a new record for the course in the cruiser class. 


and if he did win he could get 
measured again to make sure. 
Having talked it over as long as 
possible we ran at half speed out to 
the starting line, arriving in time to 
pose for “Rosie” and again for 
Levick, without which job no race 
in New York waters is complete, 


-and then hovered about. 


At the preparatory gun my heart 
began to turn up a few extra revo- 
lutions. Even though a fancy start 
doesn’t mean much in a hundred- 
mile race, there is always the game 
of getting the gun on the line and 
it furnishes about the only excite- 
ment in a race of this kind. We 
were a few seconds late, crossing 
with Old Glory and Ebb Tide II 
(ably handled by Mrs. Masury, the 
only woman in the race) the rest of 
the fleet tailing out behind. The 
unemotional log _ here _ states, 
“Crossed the line 12:00:05. Wind 
S. W. about 8m. Course E. by N. 
R. P. M. 668.” 

All eyes were on Old Glory and 
five sighs of relief could be heard 
as, almost imperceptably but surely, 
she dropped astern, evidently not 
travelling as fast as she seemed to. 

Like the man at the funeral, I 
was only out for the ride, and hav- 





Kodak (right) and Momo, who got second and third place, respectively, in the long Block 
Island Race. 





ing no responsibilities I was able to 
devote my time to watching the 
other boats, a job which gave out 
about two o'clock when even Old 
Glory was out of sight astern and 
well in on the Long Island shore. 
The last seen of Ebb Tide IJ she 
was lying across the course appar- 
ently stopped. Old Glory had 
stopped once for a few moments, 
and we afterwards learned she re- 
peated the performance seven times 
to clean the gasoline line, which 
again is just as it might have been, 
and usually was, eight years ago. 


With the dropping of the power- 
boats we began to pick up the wind- 
jammers which had left an hour be- 
fore us and were sailing the same 
course. They were all well in 
toward the Long Island shore, 
strung out and going fast, but ex- 
cept to distinguish the sloops from 
the yawls and schooners we couldn’t 
tell much about them. 


We had nothing ahead of us now 
but the finish line and nothing to do 
but get there. Nandu, three years 
old, well tried out, in perfect con- 
dition, and her engine running like 
a clock, offered no chance of im- 
provement by tinkering. Our course 
down the middle of the Sound put 
scenery out of the question. Both- 
ersome weather was improbable. 
The compass was big enough to be 
little affected by the surge of the 
boat and made steering a compara- 
tively easy though tedious job. Fine 
thing, a big compass! Any one who 
has ever tried one would never use 
a three- or four-inch card again. 

Having nothing else to do we pre- 
pared a race against ourselves by 
making a time schedule and check- 
ing it against every possible mark. 
We were pretty good at this for 
awhile, being only forty seconds late 
at the Middle Ground, two and 
three-quarter hours out. 

We had kept the middle of the 
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Amoret, owned by P. C. Pfeiffer, won the 100-mile Block Island Race for sail 
boats in fast time. 


Sound because we would have the 
favoring tide about two hours 
longer than along shore, and what 
sea we were liable to get would not 
bother us—being from behind it 
would help us along. Evidently we 
underestimated the value of the fol- 
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sight almost to the finish. All boats 
would have had more nearly the 
same weather and tide conditions— 
and we would have known when we 
crossed the finish line whether or not 
we had won the race. 

As it was we had to sit up a few 
hours to make sure that none of our 
competitors had saved any of their 
time allowance. Fortunately the sit- 
ting up was easy to do owing to the 
cordial hospitality of Commodore 
Williams and his family who had 
gone down the day before in the 
Comfort to establish the line and 
take our times. When we did turn 
in we had the gratifying knowledge 
that we had the time prize, first 
prize, and held a new record for the 
course in the cruiser class. 

We were awakened in the morn- 
ing by the arrival of the Betty, first 
of the windjammers, and passed 
Solita, the last of them, off the 
southern end of Block Island about 
10 o’clock as we were on our way 
home. 

Here are the summaries in both 
the power boat and sailing divisions: 


Thirteenth Annual Block Island Race for Power Cruisers. 


Yacht 
Nandu 


Senator Bill 
Old Glory IV 
Ebb Tide II 
*Uthena 


Owner 
§ Theo. Brigham 
'& J. Hussey 
L. A. LaRoche 
G. P. Bonnell 
A. F. Masury 
Dr. C. N. Platt 
Momo F. E. Moe 


Rating Allowance Finish Elapsed Cor’ctd Pl! 
} 45.48 


40.12 th 14m13s 12.01.45 12.01.45 
Not measured 
36.35 2 19 24 2.5 19 14.56.19 12.36.55 
34.14 3 03 47 

37.88 1 49 55 12.24.37 12.24.37 10.34.42 


9.23.22 
10.47.42 


9.23.22 9.23.22 


10.48.45 10.48.45 


lowing sea or tide, or perhaps both, 
as we were twenty minutes ahead 
of schedule at the Gut. We didn’t 
wait for the schedule to catch up, 
but made a new one and eventually 
beat that by five minutes, crossing 
the finish line twenty-five minutes 
ahead of our calculated time. 


As far as the actual race was con- 


Kodak R. Haslinger 33.67 3 12 35 1.17.02 13.17.02 10.04.27 
*Uthena had engine trouble going to the line and did not start. 
Seventeenth Annual Block Island Race for Sailing Yachts. 
Owner Length Allow’ce Finish Elapsed Corr’ctd Pl 


1G. W. Ford & { gy 5.26.15 18.26.15 18.26.15 


‘Dr. H. L. Foss i 
Com. O. J. Karsch 52%’ thr 15m _ 6.40.32 19.40.32 18.25.32 
P. C. Pfeiffer 52%’ 1 15 6.35.27 19.35.27 18.20.27 
A. D. Seymour, Jr. 45’ 2 30 8.22.22 21.22.22 18.52.22 
35° 4 10 = 12.53.00 = 00 21.43.00 
. 1 


Daniel Bacon 3. 
K, T. Gregg i | 6.10.22 0.22 18.20.22 


Yacht 
Betty 


Feu-Follet 
Amoret 
Heddy 
Solita 
*Gundred 


cerned, we took the engine revolu- 
tion every half hour, and that was 
all. On Hussey’s theory, this en- 
gine, normally intended for four- 
teen to fifteen hundred R.P.M. had 
been retimed and readjusted to give 
its greatest efficiency at 700 R.P.M., 
and equipped with a wheel to hold 
it there. The remarkably smooth, 
even running speaks well for the 
theory. 

We had no weather the entire 
trip, not even rain. The only excite- 
ment was when the steward an- 
nounced dinner, and being too lazy 
to hold my plate, the soup climbed 
over the edge of the plate and 
wasted itself on the tablecloth: We 
could see plenty of rain behind us 
and all the other boats got some, 
with a little wind. 

If the various boats had been 
started on their handicaps, we would 
have had something to think and 
worry about and keep us interested 
right along. Instead of dropping 
all the fleet in an hour or so, we 
would have one or more boats in 
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Heddy, a Moresni rigged yawl, owned by A. 
D. Seymour, Jr., which was seen in the Block 
Island Race. 





Intrepid Wins Mackinac Race 


Just as we go to press word 
comes of the result of the Sixteenth 
Annual race from Chicago to Mack- 
inac Island, which was started July 
22nd, from Chicago. The winner 
was Intrepid, a class “P” sloop, 
owned by Donald F. Prather. This 
again demonstrates that the small 
Universal Rule boats of the “P” 
and “Q” class are hard to beat in 
this long 330-mile race. 

An unusually big fleet started 
this year. The second boat was the 
Dorello, owned by J. C. Van Dyke, 
and third prize went to E. L. 
Bloomsters, class “Q” sloop Spider. 
Commodore Sheldon Clark’s Rain- 
bow finished in 5th place. The offi- 
cial times are not yet at hand. 

In the motor boat division the 
winner was the Gem, owned by H. 
D. Moreland, which won the Shel- 
don Clark trophy, her time being 
34 h. and 10 m. The story of this 
great race will appear in the next 
issue of YACHTING. 
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A close start at Peoria in the 705 cubic inch class. 
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tation of piston displacement. 


The Mississippi Valley P. B. Association has popularized class racing by the limi- 
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Mississippi Valley’s Successful Regatta 


OTED to doing things in a 

big way in the Mississippi 
Valley, the Annual Regatta of the 
M.V.P.B.A., which was held at 
Peoria, July 1st to 4th, was no ex- 
ception to the rule. There is an 
enthusiasm and a snap about the 
racing in this Association which is 
often lacking elsewhere, and those 
who participate, as well as the spec- 
tators, seem to get more enjoyment 
out of their boats and out of the 
racing than do most of us who go 
into the motor boat racing game. 
In fact, they even seem to get pleas- 
ure out of their mishaps, and a spill 
in the river or a sunken boat or a 
broken crank shaft does not appear 
to dampen the ardor of the middle 
western enthusiast. 

One reason for the popularity of 
the regattas at Peoria is the hospi- 
tality that the “Ivy” Club and the 
city in general show to visiting 
yachtsmen ; but perhaps the real an- 
swer to their successful regattas is 
the fact that the M. V. A. has 
worked out the problem of class 
racing and conducts it so that every- 
one who has a boat can, and is anx- 
ious to, race. They have removed 
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Mrs. C. P. Hanley was as much at home at the wheel of Ethel X as her husband. 


all restrictions on the size and form 
of the hull of the boats, and have 
merely limited the power plant in 
each class to a certain cubic inch 
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Miss Chicago, winner of Webb trophy, 


piston displacement. This keeps the 
boats of about the same piston dis- 








placement together, and each con- 
testant is allowed to race in only 
the two next higher classes. This 
prevents the matching of exces- 








and Com. Sheldon Clark, her owner. 


sively powered boats against the 
smaller powered boats, which has 
proved disastrous to the sport in 
other places. 

In regard to numbers the re- 
gatta this year was fully up to 
standard, and more boats were seen 
competing than was the case last 
year, among them being several new 
ones. Among the newcomers was 
a boat from Cleveland, owned by 
Commodore Harry A. Parsons, and 
called Oh Min, which raced in the 
1300 class and for the Webb 
Trophy. “Harry” did not win in 
either class, but he got some good 
racing, and also a sood ducking 
when his boat turned turtle in the 
second heat of the 1300 class. 

The principal event was, of 
course, the race for the Webb 
Trophy, donated years ago by that 
ardent enthusiast “Tom” Webb and 
won last year by Commodore Shel- 
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don Clark with Miss Chicago. Miss 
Chicago was on hand this year to 
defend the trophy and was raced in 
the last heat by the Commodore him- 
self, who came down especially to 
win the trophy the second time. She 
did not have much trouble in doing 
this as the other boats in this event 
were outclassed, and the genial com- 
modore did not have to really open 
her up, both heats going to her and 
giving her a total of 400 points. 

It would take almost the entire 
issue of YACHTING to go into the 
details of the racing in all of the 
12 classes that were provided, so a 
summary of the results in each 
class, with the winners, will have 
to suffice. 

Besides the reguiar class events 
were mile speed trials, up and down 
the river, in which 7 boats partici- 
pated. Miss Chicago made the 
fastest speed with 66.17 miles per 
hour. Meteor III, owned by Wal- 
ter B. Wilde, was next with 49.86 
miles per hour, and Peggy, owned 
by Fred Schramm of Milwaukee, 
was third, 

During the regatta the annual 
meeting of the M.V.P.B.A. was held 
and Walter B. Wilde, who was re- 
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tiring, was replaced as head of the 
association by Dr. A. C. Strong. 
Sheldon Clark is Vice-President, R. 
A. Maples, Treasurer, and old re- 
liable A. T. Griffith is again Secre- 
tary. 

Following is the summary: 

Class 104: Buddy II, 400 pts.; 
Cupid IV, 100 pts. 

Class 151: Margaret III, 400; 
Miss Quincy, 150; Miss Peoria, 
100; Ugly Duckling, 75. 

Class 215: Margaret III, 300; 
P.D.Q. VI, 250; Miss Quincy, 125; 
Miss Peoria, 75. 

Class 705: Peggy, 300; Meteor 
IIT, 250; Black Diamond, 150. 

Class 320: Ethel X, Cadillac IV, 
Margaret III, 200; Miss Quincy, 
100; P.D.Q. VI, 50. 

Class 940: Badger Girl, 400; 
Meteor III, 100; Do She Go, 100. 

Class 1300: Badger Girl, 300; 
Peggy, 200; Bradley Tech, 100; 
Oh Min and Betty Jane, 50. 

Class 510: Cadillac IV, 400; 
Janet-Virginia, 150; Ethel X, 100. 

President’s Trophy: Janet-Vir- 
ginia. 

Class 625: Janet-Virginia, 400; 
J.0.G., 200. 

Class 610: Janet-Virginia, 200. 
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Help a Brother Yachtsman 
Petrograd, Russia. 
Epitor YACHTING: 

For several years I have been a 
subscriber to the YACHTING and 
only the late war and revolution 
forced me to cease subscription. 
Last Yacutinc I had in 1914. At 
present American money cost so 
much in Russia that it is impossible 
to subscribe any longer. During 
the last war I had served in the 
Russian Navy and come out of the 
war safe and sound. During the 
several years I have been a mem- 
ber of Imperial River Yacht Club 
of St. Petersburg. The club do not 
exist any longer, but several old 
members are alive yet, but live in 
great poverty as they have lost all 
their property and are now on the 
point of starvation. That is the 
reason why I have taken a liberty 
to write to you and beg to apply 
to American yachtsmen for assist- 
ance; may be they will be willing 
to help their fellow yachtsmen, who 
are in great distress and starving. 
Any assistance will be accepted with 
greatest of thanks. Enclosed in 
this letter you will find a card of 

(Continued on page 78) 


The Rum Runner 


With ‘apologies to the sloop named Sally T. 


RANDFATHER mumbles—“Tons of sea 


And the mainsail went to the land of Cain. 


Are piling up on the Sally T. 
A sloop she was, and as able a boat 
As ever took fish off the Isle au Haut, 
But the skipper he was as Godless a man 
As ever ran rum past Grand Manan; 
With his sinful cargo of grog below, 
He’d stand to the west in the hardest blow. 
In a sou’west gale she thrashed her way 
Off Cutler Head at the close of day, 
And the mate he knew by the vessel’s feel, 
When his kag boots filled as he gripped the wheel 
That there were just two things to do— 
To run for Cutler or heave her to. 


“But the skipper took a sight through a quart of rye, 
And he fixed the mate with a bloodshot eye, 

‘She’s bound along, and by God she’ll sail! 

‘Better the sea than Machias jail.’ 

The night came on, ’twas wild and black, 

And they stood off shore on the starboard tack; 

They tacked again, in the hail and rain, 


She drove ashore in a snow-squall’s blot 
On the eastern end of the Double Shot. 


“By the light of day there dre none can see 
The broken bones of the Sally T, 

But when the fog rolls thick as paste 

In from Fundy’s grave-strewn waste, 

When Libby’s siren hoots its dread, 

And Sail Rock’s hid from Quoddy Head; 
When the gales sweep in from East and South, 
And the groaner bays off the harbor mouth, 
Then the Devil calis upon his dead 

Out from the sea to earn their bread. 

Then you can hear on the Double Shot 

The jakey-boat crew bewail their lot, _ 
Swearing around on that wave swept deck, 
Trying to save what they can from the wreck, 
Doomed to suffer in snow and rain, 

They who ran rum on the coast of Maine, 
Hoisting case after case of Hennessy 

Out of the hold of the Sally T.” 
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Alida, Latest in Large Power Yachts 














Alida is a 135-foot steel power cruiser, owned by Mr. Ber- 
tram H. Borden. She was built by George Lawley & Son 


Corporation. 





The owner's stateroom is furnished like a room in a coun- 
try house and is finished in French gray. 





The after deck house makes a large living room, from which the companionwey 
leads to the quarters below. 
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At the after end of the deck house is an open lounge, 
protected on three sides, that is very attractive and 
comfortable in any kind of weather. 





The dining room in the forward deck house. URINATE 
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Engine room of 135-footer Alida, showing installation of two six-cylinder 
Speedway engines. 


American Relief Administration, 
who will gladly deliver your mes- 
sage. Please excuse me, gentlemen, 
for liberty I have taken to address 
myself to you, but we are in such 
a bad plight, that I was forced to 
apply for assistance, hoping that 
American yachtsmen will do all 
they can to help us to live through 
this horrible time. I am sincerely 


yours, WittiaM S. PALKIN. 


This letter came in our mail bag 
recently, and shows to what ex- 
tremes those who were formerly 
the backbone of the sport of yacht- 
ing in Russia have fallen. Before 
the war there was lots of racing and 
sailing done on the Gulf of Finland 
and the Gulf of Kronstad. Yacut- 
ING will be glad to forward any- 
thing that American yachtsmen 
care to send to help their starving 
brothers of the sail in Russia. 





Put-in-Bay Regatta 
The 28th Annual Regatta of the 
Inter-Lake Yachting Association 


The main cabin of Nirvana. 


was held at Put-in-Bay, Lake Erie, 
July 17th to 22nd, and brought to- 
gether a good fleet of power and 
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sailing yachts, including the class 
“R” boats on the Lake that are fight- 
ing for the honor of being the In- 
ter-Lake representative in the Rich- 
ardson Cup series, to be held in Sep- 
tember, between the champion class 
“R” boat of Canada, Lake Michi- 
gan, Lake Erie, and Lake Ontario. 

It is too early to get the full re- 
turns of the racing, which will ap- 
pear in the next issue of YACHTING. 





Nirvana, a New Cruising 
Schooner 

In the last issue of YACHTING we 
reproduced photographs of the un- 
usually attractive schooner yacht 
Nirvana, designed by H. J. Gielow 
for Mr. H. Struckmann, of the 
Larchmont Y. C. Since then the 
pictures of her interior have been 
received and are published here- 
with. They show an _ unusually 
roomy main cabin, double state- 
room and engine room, with a neat 
and accessible installation of her 


4-cylinder 37 H.P. Standard Motor. 


| 
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The comfortable double stateroom aft. 
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Profile of 172-foot Diesel yacht—building at the Newport News Shipbuilding Co. from designs by Cox & Stevens. 


Another Large Diesel Yacht 
Building 

Further evidence of the popu- 
larity among yachtsmen of seagoing 
vessels powered with Diesel motors 
is shown by the fact that construc- 
tion on another large yacht of this 
type has just begun at the Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 
from designs by and under the su- 
pervision of Cox & Stevens of New 
York. This shipyard, it will be re- 
called, recently delivered the 180- 
foot Diesel power yacht Dolphin to 
Mr. Mortimer L. Schiff. 





The new craft will be named 
Ohio, and is designed primarily 
for offshore service, being of very 
heavy displacement. The principal 
dimensions of the new yacht will 


be: length overall, 172 ft.; length 
waterline, 163 ft., 6 in.; beam, 26 
t.; draft, 11 ft., 6 in. 


The power plant will consist of 
two 350 H.P. six cylinder Winton 
Diesel engines which will drive the 
Ohio at a sustained speed of twelve 
knots per hour. Sufficient oil ca- 
pacity has been provided to give a 
cruising radius of 9,500 miles, the 













































































Sail and Accommodation plans of 45-foot 








over-all yawl, designed by W. H. Millett. 





supply of water and facilities for 
carrying stores of all kinds being 
in proportion. 

The new yacht will be used on 
both the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts 
by her owner, a well known West- 
ern yachtsman who desires his name 
withheld at this time. 

An inspection of the plans show 
that the Ohio will be a wholesome, 
seagoing craft with pronounced 
flare in forward sections, which are 
unusually powerful. 

The accommodations for owner 
and guests, both in the full length 
steel deckhouse and below, are re- 
markably large and comfortable and 
the lay-out provides quarters, in 
addition to the crew, for the own- 
er’s secretaries and a clerical staff, 
so that the owner can, by means of 
radio, give attention to urgent busi- 
ness matters while cruising off- 
shore. 

This yacht, following so closely 
in the wake of other large power 
yachts equipped with Diesel en- 
gines, indicates clearly the trend of 
modern yacht design toward a sub- 
stantial seagoing type of craft. 





A 45-Foot Over All Auxiliary 
Yawl 


Here is a boat for the cruising 
man, from the board of Wm. H. 
Millett, Bayonne, New Jersey, that 
is just right for the man who wants 
a boat big enough to have head 
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room and elbow room, and to go 
anywhere alongshore, and at the 
same time not so large as to require 
a paid crew, unless it is desired to 
carry one. 

The yawl rig is always popular 
for the cruiser and this boat has a 
moderate sail area of 1,150 square 
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three staterooms besides a commo- 
dious bridge déck and a very heavy 
hull construction. The two salient 
factors involved in the design of 
the boat are, first, seaworthiness, 
and, second, comfort. Both of 
these points were insisted upon by 
the owners, who contemplate ex- 
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Neried, a 45-footer with maximum accommodations. 


feet, on 34% feet water line and 
45 feet over all length. The beam 
is 12 feet and the draft 6 feet 
6 inches. There is a cockpit and 
bridge deck aft with the galley and 
engine room under an extension of 
the cabin trunk, the main compan- 
ionway being on the starboard side 
and leading into a lobby, which in 
turn opens into the main cabin. 
The two pipe berths forward 
make practically a forward state- 
room, and there being no bulk- 
head between this and the main 
cabin, gives plenty of space and 
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room below'decks. The engine is 
installed off center, which gives ad- 
ditional room in the galley, and is a 
10 to 15 H.P. machine, boxed in. 





Nereid, a 45-Footer 


The Nereid, a 45-footer which 
has been launched recently by the 
Great Lakes Boat Building Corpo- 
ration for Messrs. S. C. Rozenbeek 
and C. A. Cook is quite a remark- 
able boat. She is remarkable from 
the fact that with a length of only 
45 feet provision has been made for 
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Designed and built by Great Lakes Boat Building Corporation. 


tended cruising on the Great Lakes, 
Atlantic and Gulf Coasts and in- 
tend to live aboard practically the 
entire year. 

The accommodation plan shows a 
cabin forward adjoining the galley, 
followed by engine room and two 
double staterooms. The bridge, to 
which engine controls are carried 
for one-man operation, is quite 
large and comfortable, and there is 
a flush deck aft. A 14-foot power 
tender is carried for fishing. 

The power plant is a medium 
duty Sterling which gives the boat 
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Deck and accommodation plans of 70-foot O. A. fisherman type auxiliary schooner, designed by Ralph E. Winslow. 
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a speed of 14 miles an hour, which 
is all that could be desired in a 
cruiser of the round bilge type of 
very heavy construction. 
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A 65-foot motor cruiser with large accommodations. 


A 70-Foot Auxiliary Fisher- 
man Type Schooner 


The plans of an auxiliary fisher- 
man type schooner shown here and 
designed by Ralph E. Winslow of 
Atlantic, Mass., for a New Eng- 
land yachtsman who wished a cruis- 
ing schooner that could go to sea 
and stay there, regardless of the 
weather, are very interesting. 
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ton lead casting bolted under the 
keel and 10 tons inside. The di- 
mensions are: Length overall 70’ 
3”; length waterline 54’ 6”; beam 
17’; draft 8’; freeboard, bow, 7’ 9”; 
least freeboard 4’ 3” ; sail area 2,410 
sq. ft. 






































She is practically flush decked, 
the only large opening being over 
the stateroom and _ engineroom, 
where it is necessary to use a trunk 
house in order to obtain full head- 
room owing to the free-board not 
being sufficient at this point to give 
full headroom below the deck 
beams. Immediately abaft this 
trunk is a bridge that will tie the 
hull together. There is plenty of 
deckroom and also a cockpit aft 
which is 9 feet long. 

The ballast will consist of a 10- 





ail plan of fisherman type 70-fo 


schooner yacht. 





Designed by H. J. Gielow. 


A 65-Foot Motor Cruiser 


A 65-foot overall power cruiser 
with a beam of 13 feet 8 inches 
and a draft of 4 feet has been de- 
signed recently by Henry J. Gie- 
low, Inc., for Mr. W. S. Milne, the 
plans of which are reproduced here. 
Without going into extreme high 
speeds, this construction plan shows 
a boat of more than usually heavy 
scantlings, and with a generous 
beam. The owner’s quarters are 
particularly comfortable, and the 
seaworthy qualities are improved. 
It is the intention to have the 
owner’s quarters in one continuous 
unit, there being a double stateroom 
aft, fitted with two 4-foot beds, 
wardrobes, bureau, etc. Adjoining 
this is the bathroom, having a built- 
in tub, lavatory and closet, entrance 
to this compartment being obtained 
through either the* stateroom or 
passageway. 

The main cabin is particularly 
comfortable, and is suited for either 
a lounging room or for an addi- 
tional sleeping room. On the port 
side is a seat, making up into a berth 
about 36 inches wide. A folding 
table is installed, with seating ca- 
pacity for eight people. On the 
starboard side is a large buffet or 

(Continued on page 99) 
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The Shifting C. L. R. 


VERYONE familiar with sail- 

ing knows that the center of 
lateral resistance is a variable point, 
not to be definitely calculated, and 
the most we can predict of it is that 
it will be ahead of the calculated 
center of projected lateral plane 
area. This latter easily determined 
center is, for convenience, taken as 
the point on the drawing with ref- 
erence to which the designer places 
the center of sail area. 

This forward movement of the 
center of resistance has been rather 
vaguely and unsatisfactorily ex- 
plained by a number of theories. 
Some say it is because the forward 
half of the boat is working against 
solid water, while the after half is 
working in “broken” water. But 
this is contrary to the now known 
fact that a fluid displaced by the 
forward part of a streamline body 
closes in on the after part with 
practically all the displacing pres- 
sure, particularly at the very slow 
speeds of sailing vessels. Another 
theory is that the lateral plane is in- 
creased forward by the bow wave; 
but the size of the bow wave 
thrown up by the average sailing 
boat is insignificant compared to 
total lateral plane, and it might be 
more than offset by a slight rise of 
the bow and settling of the stern. 
Of course, a sail boat does not squat 
like a power boat, but, in spite of 
the lift of the sails, many do settle 
a trifle when going fast, which 
would shift the center of lateral 
plane, and resistance, aft. 

There seem to me to be serious 
flaws in all the theories advanced 
to account for this forward move- 
ment of the c. 1. r., with one ex- 
ception, and that is a theory men- 
tioned obscurely or not at all in 
most text-books. This is the theory 
that the effect is due to the boat’s 
leeway. I have never seen a clear 
explanation of it in print, and per- 
haps a simple diagrammatic exposi- 
tion will furnish interesting matter 
for discussion by readers of 
YACHTING. 

In the accompanying Fig. 1, the 
waterline plane of a boat is repre- 
sented. She is supposed to be pro- 
ceeding on the starboard tack, 
steering the course AB. She will 
be making a certain amount of lee- 
way, represented by BC, and ob- 
viously her true direction of pro- 
gress through the water will be 
AC, the resultant of her forward 
and leeward motion. Now, as re- 
gards effect, it makes no difference 


By JOHN G. HANNA 


whether we consider the boat as 
moving against the water or the 
water as moving against the boat. 
Let us take the latter view. The 
dotted lines M, N, O, P, and Q, 
all of uniform length and parallel 
to AC, represent a few of the mil- 
lions of drops of water driving 
against the hull at uniform speed 
and causing pressure thereon. 

Now, it is the law of pressure in 
fluids that it must act normal or 
perpendicular to any immersed sur- 
face. Resolving these pressures of 
the water drops into their com- 
ponents perpendicular to whatever 
point of the surface they strike, we 
get the components M’ to Q’ repre- 
sented by heavy solid lines, and 
correctly showing the relative mag- 
nitude of forces acting on the hull. 
It is at once obvious that the forces 
M’, Q’, and all water pressure in 
their vicinity, tend to turn the boat 
away from the wind, while the 
forces N.’, O’, P’, and all water 
pressure in their vicinity, tend to 
turn the boat into the wind, and as 
the latter group is of far larger 
magnitude, the boat behaves as if 
that imaginary point, center of 
lateral resistance, was somewhere 
far forward of the calculated cen- 
ter of lateral plane. 

If we drew similar diagrams for 
other waterlines, below the load line, 
we would find that as_ they 
straighten out, as we go deeper, 
the preponderance of pressure on 
the lee bow would diminish, but 
would still exist to some extent un- 
til the lines became straight at the 
keel. 

Consider Fig. 2, which repre- 


sents a shallow centerboard or fin 


keel boat. In such craft practically 
all lateral resistance is derived 
from the plane surface. If we con- 


sider this imaginary boat is moving 
in the direction AC, the drops of 
water strike the centerboard in the 
direction R, whose normal resultant 
is R’, and as all drops meet all parts 
of the board at the same angle, all 
resultants R’ to W’ are the same 
in direction and magnitude, and the 
total pressure will center on the 
calculated center of lateral area 
regardless of what leeway the boat 
makes. In practice, even the shal- 
lowest hull will meet enough differ- 
ence in water pressures to shift its 
c. l. r. forward a trifle when mak- 
ing leeway. 

This theory seems to square with 
every observed fact, such as, for 
instance, the greater lead of c. 1. r. 
in a bluff-bowed boat than in one 
with sharp entrance, for if the 
waterline in Fig. 1 were more con- 
vex forward, P and O would strike 
it more nearly perpendicularly, 
their resultants would be larger, 
and conversely, those on the other 
s.de smaller. Likewise, it agrees 
with the known fact that center- 
boarders and fin-keelers, with much 
plane surface, need less lead of sail 
than do: deep-bodied boats with the 
hull comprising most of the lateral 
area. 

Readers will find it interesting to 
apply this theory to all cases and 
conditions of sailing balance they 
have observed and determine in 
which it does, and in which it does 
not, offer adequate explanation. 
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FIG.2 


Jack Hanna’s theory of the change in position of C. L. R. when a boat is 
under way. 
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What the Model Yachtsmen Are Doing 


Endeavor vs. Polka Dot 
An Analysis of the Two Boats 
OW that the first international 
race for miniature yachts is a 
thing of the past, and our guest of 





i 


yesterday, that sterling sportsman, 
Mr. W. J. Daniels, has departed 
from our shores, it may be of inter- 
est to sum up the action of the two 
miniature yachts and, if possible, to 
draw what lessons we may from 
their behavior during the series. 

As was to be expected the vessels 
bore little resemblance to one an- 
other. Both in rig and hull shape 
they were far apart. Endeavor car- 
ried a leg-o’-mutton rig, while Polka 
Dot was equipped with the conven- 
ional gaff and topsail layout. In re- 
spect to the cut of the sails and the 
theory of sail making neither of the 
two contenders expressed accurately 
what is generally accepted as the 
correct theory. Both rigs were ex- 
tremely flat, Polka Dot having per- 
haps, the nearest approach to any 
visible draft in the sails. If Mr. 
Daniels’ rig represents the English 
theory and cut for the jib-headed or 
Marconi rig (and all reports and 
data on miniature yachts of this rig 
in England tend to indicate this to 
be so), then for some reason the 
requirements and advantages of this 
rig are little understood by model 
yacht designers abroad. It is the 
writer’s opinion that with a proper 
tig Endeavor would have made a 
much better showing, although her 
chances to win out were not good, 
due to other factors. 

It was the writer’s privilege to 
act as “trial horse” for Mr. Daniels. 

ndeavor and Owisquot sailed many 
trial heats before and during the 


racing dates. The great majority 
were in extremely light breezes, but 
a few heats were run in moderate 
winds, and Mr. Daniels found sev- 
eral readjustments necessary before 
his craft would function properly. 
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W. J. Daniels at work on his model, Endeavor. 


A new and larger jib was bent and 
a rearrangement of the sheet system 
was found necessary before it was 
practical for outside sailing from 
skiffs in the American manner. 


The weather obtaining during the 
international event was abnormal 
for this time of the year, being op- 
pressive and with little wind gen- 
erally, though a part of the second 
and the last race of the series were 
sailed in moderate to fresh winds 
respectively. Endeavor’s sails never 
were at their best, however, her jib 
being somewhat too small, her mast 





being very thick and her mainsail 
did not fill properly at the peak 
with a resulting loss of power. 


The greater difference between 
the two contending yachts was in 
the sail areas while in hull form 
and in hull to ballast ratio they dif- 
fered greatly. The Endeavor car- 
ries only 2705 sq. in. sail over a 
displacement volume of 1,200 cu. 
in. while Polka Dot had 3,104 sq. 
in. with which to move 1,060 cu. in. 
through the water. The Endeavor 
was much the more powerful in 
hull form but her construction was 
very heavy throughout as compared 
with Polka Dot and American 
standards generally. To have light- 
ened the hull and rigging of En- 
deavor would have made but a 
slight and perhaps a detrimental 
difference if the weight thus gained 
in the hull were added to her lead 
ballast and she would have simply 
been somewhat stiffer with the 
small rig she was designed to carry. 
As this rig was the largest possible 
under the rule nothing would have 
been gained; she was amply stiff as 
it was. 


It would have been conducive to 
better results, perhaps, if the bal- 
last had been left as it was and the 
hull and structure lightened so that 
with a shorter waterline and lesser 
displacement volume the small sail 
plan would have represented a bet- 
ter power value, being then in bet- 
ter proportion to the displacement 
volume. It is only in this one re- 
spect that American miniature 
yacht designers were disappointed 
in Endeavor, as reports generally 
were to the effect that our genial 
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Endeavor, showing underbody and shape of appendage. 
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competitors were in advance of us 
in light construction. Endeavor, 
complete without lead, it was stated, 
weighed between 10 to 11 lbs., 
whereas Polka Dot weighed be- 
tween 8 to 9 Ibs. in the same condi- 
tion. Polka Dot being planked up, 
and Endeavor a dugout the latter 
should have had the advantage as 
our dugouts are usually lighter than 
our planked models, and as a rule 
this size of dugout miniature made 
in America weighs from 5 to 7 lbs., 
while the planked ones vary from 6 
to 9 lbs., complete but without lead. 

In design the two miniatures 
showed a very great difference, the 
design of Endeavor being much 
the better in the balance of fore to 
after body lines and in a better dis- 
tribution of displacement. To the 
writer Endeavor appeared very 
much like a modified “Prospero” 
fined down slightly forward to fit 
the rule. Where Endeavor’s mid- 
section was rounded, but generally 
flat, Polka Dot was sharper; but 
Endeavor showed easier buttocks 
and a resulting better fore and aft 
distribution of her lighter displace- 
ment. This condition in the design 
had the effect of making Polka Dot 
somewhat more difficult to handle 
in windward work and she was fre- 
quently outpointed by Endeavor 
whose body form was better adapt- 
ed to meeting various conditions 
without much change in the relative 
distance between centers. The 
writer is in the belief that a smaller 
Endeavor with larger rig would, for 
these reasons, have made the rac- 
ing much more even. 

Endeavor \acked, however, in the 
area of her lateral plane and while 
she may well have out-pointed her 
rival due to better body form and 
to her lack of forward sail, her lee- 
Way was greater so that she was 
usually behind at the windward 
mark. The best test of this condi- 
tion was the “free-for-all” after the 
major series of races were over 
when E. S. Tucker handled En- 
deavor. Lieut. Tucker’s handling, 
although he was strange to the gear, 
was in his usual expert form but 
he was over a minute behind at the 
windward turning mark. 

Polka Dot had a way of slipping 
through the water when running 
and reaching and these are by far 
her best points of sailing, although 
in the last leg of the last heat of the 
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international race with the breeze 
behind her Endeavor cut down 
some of the lead of Polka Dot. 

In appendage the two boats dif- 
fered entirely. Endeavor had an 
appendage similar to that of 
X PDN C, one of Mr. Daniel’s 
former designs, with perhaps a 
slightly greater rake aft and the 
lead well distributed along its 
length, fore and aft, while Polka 
Dot had a deeper appendage with 
the lead more concentrated about 
her center. While the areas of the 
lateral plane of the two miniatures 
did not vary much, there is the 3 
in. greater draft in the <in of Polka 
Dot and it is here that the diversity 
of opinion between English and 
American miniature yacht design- 
ers lies. 

The international races would 
tend to prove that for outside sail- 
ing such as is the custom here, our 
rule is quite satisfactory. Endeavor 
pointed higher at times, no doubt 
due to her better hull form, but she 
did not hold on as she might have, 
especially when it breezed up a bit 
and her angle of heel was greater, 
together with a rising wave action. 

In summing up we would give 
Endeavor first place in design, with 
the recommendation that the free- 
board be less, and second place in 
rule application and refinement of 
construction. 

As to fittings, Mr. Daniels could 
not be familiar with the conditions, 
not having raced miniatures from 
skiffs as we do here. It is to be 
hoped, however, if the conditions 
permit, that the essentials of our 
system, which approach very nearly 
that of the major sport, will be tried 
abroad, 

It is to be hoped that we may re- 
turn Mr. Daniels’ friendly visit 
here by one to his own waters ac- 
cepting their conditions in the same 
liberal spirit in which he has ac- 
cepted ours:—John O. Berg. 
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The Balance of the Model 
Yacht 


We have discussed the steering 
gear of model yachts and its opera- 
tion at length, so that one having 
followed the matter should be con- 
versant with the theory and principle 
which governs its design. As be- 
fore stated, in a model, the rudder 
should be used only when going be- 
fore the wind. When it is intended 


to make the boat travel in a wind- 


ward direction the tiller has no 
function to perform at all. It is 
obvious, then, that the sails must be 
so adjusted in relation to the hull, 
and particularly to the lateral plane, 
that she will lie as close as possible 
in the wind’s direction and travel 
well at the same time. The quality 
in a vessel of automatically adjust- 
ing herself to variations of lying 
close and sailing well to windward 
is known as balance. 

To arrive at the proper balance 
in a design of a yacht or model be- 
fore it is put into the water is a 
matter which taxes the ability of 
naval architects to the utmost and 
is attained through experience and 
experiments with various types of 
boats and through mathematical 
processes. 

The balance of a model is influ- 
enced by the shape and profile of 
the under body, the shape of the 
whole hull, the form and set of the 
sails, the speed of the vessel, the 
amount of inclination under certain 
wind pressures, the wave action, 
and, in fact, by most of the factors 
presented by a body moving 
through wind.and water. 

Articles on subjects such as this 
one will be presented in elementary 
form only so that one may under- 
stand the major underlying prin- 
ciples and apply them to a design 
or a model and thus obtain a close 
approximation to the proper bal- 
ance. Then, by a better understand- 
ing of these principles, one may 
make such changes as may be 
needed. 

The first factor to consider is lat- 
eral resistance. This is the resist- 
ance offered by the water against 
the leeward side on the underwater 
or immersed portion of the vessel. 


(Continued on page 89) 
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Geo-B: CARPENTER & Co. 


MARINE SUPPLIES 
Sailmakers and Riggers 








Mimi B—one of our 53-footers 


We build yachts complete and there 
is no divided responsibility. Our 
20th Century Motor, which we build 
in our own shop, is one of the lead- 
ing engines. We are in position to 
build you a complete yacht, fur- 
nished and equipped, at prices that 
cannot be equalled when construc- 
tion and finish are considered. Let 
US figure on your new yacht for 


next season. 
N. Y. Yacht 


Launch 


Engine Co. 
Morris Heights 





6-Cylinder, 6%” x 8%” 65 H.P. 





NEW YORK 


Twentieth Century Engine 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR SAILORS 





We want all yachtsmen and motor V4 
boaters to consider our store their A, 
headquarters when in Chicago and to 

feel that they are welcome to call on Od 
us for any services that we can render. J 


The Pageant of Progress races and 
other events will bring a lot of you to 
our city this month and we want you 
to call on us and get acquainted. 


Our showing of Marine Supplies and 
Motor Boat Equipment is worth seeing. 


DROP IN ANY OLD TIME 
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CHICAGO 7, 











ROWBOATS 
SAILBOATS 
DINGHIES 


As light and as durable as 
30 years’ building experi- 
ence can produce. 


IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT 


Write for complete catalog 


SKANEATELES BOAT & CANOE CO. 
48 Jordan St., Skaneateles, N. Y. 




















MSMILLAN 


YACHT 
BLOCKS 


of 





Send for Booklet 


153 South St., 
New York 





Lignumvitae or Ash 
In Small or Large Sizes 


Fittings to meet all requirements 
Outfits a Specialty 


W. H. McMILLAN’S SONS 


40 Penn St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Cap’n Allswell says: 


FOR a strong, steady drive that sends 
your boat through the water as smoothly 
as the gulls sail overhead, give me 


COLUMBIAN 
Bronze Propellers 
Send for the Columbian Book 


The Columbian Bronze 


Corporation 
236 N. Main St., 
Freeport, Long Island, N. Y. 


New York City Sales Only: 
44 Third Ave. 




















OF INTEREST TO 


Now the Wetherill Yacht 
Agency 


The well known yacht brokerage 
firm of Rigg & Wetherill, Phila- 
delhia, Pa., has been dissolved by 
mutual agreement of both partners, 
but the business will be continued 
under the name of the Wetherill 
Yacht Agency with offices, as here- 
tofore, at 706 Belevue Court Build- 
ing, 1418 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Mr. Samuel Wetherill, 
who will conduct the business, has 
had long experience as a yacht 
broker and has also a first hand 
knowledge of yachts that will prove 
of great value. The agency has 
connections in New York and Bos- 
ton enabling it to keep in touch with 
all the offerings on the Atlantic 
Coast. 





Camden Yacht Building Com- 
pany Offers Storage Facilities 


Yacht owners on the Atlantic 
Coast, or those from other localities 
who sail along the New England 
Coast, will be interested in learning 
of the facilities which can be had at 
Camden, Me., at the yard of the 
Camden Yacht Building & Railway 
Company, both for the winter stor- 
age of their yachts and for effecting 
any necessary repairs. 

Heretofore yachtsmen have often 
felt that they had to take their 
yachts near some large yachting 
center, such as New York or Bos- 
ton, for the annual layup. To those 
who go cruising “down east” this 
often means a long trip, whereas fa- 
_ cilities can be had at Camden, near 
the mouth of the Penobscot River, 
for taking care of their yachts. The 
Camden Yacht Building & Railway 
Company has a well-equipped plant 
with two marine railways on which 
yachts always have first call over 





commercial vessels, thus insuring 
prompt service; they have a large 
storage yard, storage sheds under 
which the smaller yachts may be 
stored, have ample dock room for 
work on spars, etc., in the spring, 
and ample locker accommodations 
for equipment. 

They also have accommodations 
for winter storage in the water 
which many owners prefer. Lo- 
cated as they are, the yard is in a 
position to turn out first class work 
on the finest yachts and has a very 
competent staff of ship carpenters, 
painters and the like. The air be- 
ing free from dust and smoke, 
makes it easy to do good work while 
the water is clean and clear so that 
it will not discolor the sides when 
the boat goes overboard. 


Anyone desiring to use _ his 
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A 15-foot Montycat “trotting.” They are 
built by N. W. Montgomery and are sailed 
by many clubs on the coast. 





THE SKIPPER 


yacht down east during the season 
would do well to get in touch with 
the Camden Yacht Building & Rail- 
way Company and procure esti- 
mates from them for repairs or 
winter storage. 





Sails and Canvas Work 


The sail lofts all report a very 
active season, and Lewis J. Larson, 
sail maker, of 45 Fulton Street, 
New York, announces that he has 
had a lot of yacht work this year. 
Among other yacht sails he has 
turned out are suits for the entire 
fleet of the Indian Class one-design, 
of Ossining, New York. 

His loft is not only convenient to 
those in the vicinity of New York, 
but he has facilities for doing all 
kinds of canvas work and has spe- 
cial machines for making yacht 
sails. He also has a good supply of 
high grade yacht duck in various 
weights. Special attention is paid 
to cut and finish of all yacht work. 


Demonstrating the Mexan 


Members of various yacht clubs 
on the Long Island Sound, are very 
much interested in the Me.ran, the 
little 18-foot yacht, that has been 
spending week-ends at their clubs. 

The Mexan Boat Company, 
builders of this boat, planned a trip 
along the Sound for the purpose of 
demonstrating the Mexan. The trip 
has been very successful from the 
standpoint of both the performance 
of the boat and the interest created 
in her. 

The start of the trip was made 
from Port Jefferson, L. I., at which 
point the boat had been launched 
after a journey overland from the 
company’s works at Patchogue, 
L. I. The first run was to New 
Haven, Conn. Considering the size 
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SYCE—6-Meter International Cl 


Ratsey & Lapthorn, Ltd. 


Sailmakers 
City Island, New Bork City 


Telephones: City Island 1013-1243 
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CHINA FOR YACHTS 


| finest china for yachts 
and houseboats may al- 
ways be had at Ovington’s. 


Whether you want a sim- 

ple set or one more elabo- 

rate, it is well to know 

Ovington’s, whose excep- 

tional facilities and 75- 

year-old experierice are at 
~ your call. 


OVINGTON’S 


“The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue” 
Fifth Avenue at Thirty-Ninth Street 
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RELIABILITY 


Your first consideration in se- 
lecting your power plant should 
be reliability. 


Thousands of “BUFFALO” 
owners all over the world endorse 
our claims in this respect. 


BYP 
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Built in sizes from 3 to 150 
H.P. for powering runabouts, 
cruisers and workboats. 


May we send you our cata- 
log and reduced price list? 


BUFFALO GASOLENE MOTOR CO. 


1271-83 Niagara St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The Best Eng'and Can Send 


US. 
The Best America Has 


—will meet on Long Island Sound September 9th 
to 16th in the greatest International Yacht Race 
in many years. 


A team of four British six-meter yachts will go to 
the line against four American yachts. 


The boats will be sailed and manned by the best 
racing men in the two countries. American yachts- 
men will have their first opportunity to see yachts 
built under the new International Rule of Europe. 


The boats will be picked from a fleet of sixteen built 
especially for this big event. 


September 


Yachting 


—will be a big special International Race Number contain- 
ing all the news of the big event. 


A full account of the elimination races between the sixteen 
yachts to choose the American team, details and descriptions 
of the boats of both teams, pictures of those who will sail 
them, the conditions of the match, in fact everything per- 
taining to this big event will be covered in the September 
YACHTING. 


No yachtsman should miss this issue and the only way to 
be sure of your copy (if you are not a regular subscriber) is 
to reserve a copy through your newsdealer, or, send us your 
subscription. The subscription price is $4.00 per year; 35c 
per copy on the newsstands. 


USE THE ORDER BLANK BELOW 


YACHTING, 

47 West 47th St., New York City. 
Gentlemen: 

I enclose herewith $4.00 for which please enter my name on 
your subscription list to receive YACHTING for one year. 
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of this craft and the weather con- 
ditions encountered, it was a re- 
markable sail. A strong south- 
wester was blowing and with the 
tide running out, a nasty sea was 
the result. There was a heavy 
breaking sea on the quarter rising 
to quite a height in proportion to 
the little boat which threatened at 
times to swamp her. She sailed 
along in a business like way, how- 
ever, with nothing more than spray 
coming aboard. The distance was 
about 25 miles and four hours later 
when the east breakwater light at 
the entrance of the New Haven 
harbor had been passed there was 
hardly a gallon of water in her 
bilges and her rigging was abso- 
lutely intact after this run with full 
sail in a two-reef breeze. . 

A cordial welcome awaited her 
at the club house and so much en- 
thusiasm was created by the Mexan 
that it was three weeks before she 
headed for Milford, Conn. 

This eleven-mile sail was un- 
eventful, being close on to shore, in 
calm water and practically no wind. 
An equally cordial reception was 
experienced at the Milford Yacht 
Club and a week later the boat set 
sail for Southport, only after a 
promise to return later in the sea- 
son, 

The trip to Southport was similar 
to the first leg, in that a heavy sea 
was running and a strong east wind 
blowing. Running before the wind, 
however, made better sailing than 
a beat to windward, but as the boat 
had but one person on board this 
day, the run was a good test of her 
seaworthy qualities. Rough water 
was again encountered but the lit- 
tle yacht covered the course of 20 
miles in 3 hours. About four days 
were spent at the Pequot Yacht 
Club and toward the latter part of 
the Larchmont Race Week, sails 
were set for that locality. 

From Larchmont the boat was 
then brought to a point in the vicin- 
ity of City Island, where she is now 
waiting to run into Bayside, L. I. 





New Designs for Various 
Uses 


W. H. Millett, N.A., of Bayonne, 
New Jersey, reports a number of 
orders for yachts and boats which 
are now under construction. In 
addition to the 79-foot schooner 
he has gotten up plans for a 65-foot 
yacht for fishing purposes for an 
Elizabeth, New Jersey owner, to be 
powered with a 100 h.p. Fairbanks- 
Morse oil engine; a 34-foot raised 
deck cruiser with a 30 h.p. motor 
for a Chicago yachtsman, and an 
18-foot tunnel stern fishing launch. 
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“Plug In” from Ship to Radio Line 


RING the voice of the world to your 
B yacht, schooner or power craft, 

wherever you may sail. Just turn the 
knob of the National Radio Institute A-1 
Junior Receiver and hear music, speeches, 
concerts, sporting events, weather reports 
—all the world’s news right aboard your 
ship. A world of fun and entertainment 
that costs nothing. Experts say that 
Radio can be heard best on water. 


BIG SPECIAL OFFER 


It doesn’t matter where you go cruising, 

or how long you stay out of port, the 
wonderful A-1 Junior Receiver will bring 
you Radio broadcast 25 to 50 miles from 
Broadcasting Stations. Time signals can 
be heard within a range of 1,000 miles. 
Double tuning coil for long and short 
waves. Simple to operate. No license or 
experience necessary. Nothing to renew. 
No additional expense. Sent ready to op- 
erate complete with head phones, aerial 
wire, ground clamp, insulator, switch and 
full directions how to install and operate, 
for only $25.00. 
SEND FOR IT NOW! This amazing offer 
is open only for a limited 
time. Bring the fun and 
pleasure of Radio to your 
vessel. Order your A-l 
Junior Receiving Set to- 
day. Send money order 
or check. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or 
money back. 


National mate Institute, 
pt. 
RADIO HEADQUARTERS 


1345 Pennsylvania Av., W.W. 
Washington, D. C. 













Mexan 


The 








Length, 18 ft.; beam, 6% ft.; draft, 18 

inches (without board) ; outside ballast, 

Marconi rig, sail area, 183 sq. ft. 

A big-little boat with all the lines, build 

and finish of yachts of twice her size. 
Demonstration by appointment. 


MEXAN BOAT COMPANY 
Woolworth Building New York 











Ever-Warm Safety - Suit 


—on ina flash over 
all your clothes 


Essential equipment of 
every ship afloat—uU. S. 
Navy uses the Ever- 
Warm—S. S. Companies 
recommend it—the only 
life-saving device that 
has made good—booklet 
“30” tells a story every 
man aboard ship should 
know—aAsk for copy. 


National Life Preserver Co. 
11 Broadway New York 
Special Cc2an Voyagers Rental Plan—Ask Details 
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Balance of the Model 

(Continued from page 84) 
As the wind-exerting pressure 
forces the vessel sideways, the wa- 
ter against the immersed area re- 
sists the pressure in that direction. 
One will readily see that it takes a 
much greater effort to force a stick 
of timber broadside through the wa- 
ter than would be required if we 
moved it end first. The resistance 
offered by the water along its long- 
er dimension is known as lateral re- 
sistance. In the same way the re- 
sistance offered by the water on the 
lee side of immersed part of a ves- 
sel acts to prevent her from moving 
sideways to any great extent under 
the wind pressure on the sails. If 
experimenting with this piece of 
timber before referred to, by push- 
ing it with another pointed stick, 
we find we may move the point 
along the long side until we balance 
the thrust exactly so that neither 
end swings about. This point, act- 
ing along the stick, is known as the 
center of lateral resistance, or C. 
L. R. 

We know then, first, that an area 
must be provided in a vessel to re- 
sist motion sideways, and we may 
find the center of this resistance by 
means of a string attached to the 
model, drawing the boat sideways 
through the water and adjusting the 
point of contact so that the longer 
axis of the model will always move 
square to the pull on the string, as 
in Fig. 1. If the forward part of 
the model moves toward one when 
pulling, move the pin aft; move it 
forward when the reverse is the 
case. 

When drawing the plan of a 
model an easy and accurate way for 
finding the C. L. R. is to balance a 
paper cut out to the profile of the 
immersed portion, shifting the point 
of balance until the waterline edge 
will be horizontal, as shown in 


Fig. 2. 
In both of the above cases we will 
have the center longitudinally, 


which is all that is required for our 
present purpose. Now if the C. L. 
R. would only “stay put” a great 
many difficulties would be solved, 
but with the easy solution of them 
would go also one of the fascina- 
tions of the study of the art of boat 
designing. 

When a vessel is in motion the 
forward edge of the lateral plane is 
always entering solid water, and as 
the plane passes on it breaks up the 
water through skin friction and 
form, so that the water offers less 
resistance aft than at the forward 
end. Thus the center moves for- 
ward. As the vessel heels under the 

(Continued on page 99) 





TRADE MARK 








SOUND SCHOONER “ALICIA” 
Wm. M. Baldwin, Esq., Owner 


Sails by Ratsey & Lapthorn, 
City Island, N. Y. 


SAILS TATELEC TREATED 


No distortion due to moisture and 
variation of weather after three 
years’ use. 


FURL YOUR SAILS WET 
AND 
FORGET ABOUT THEM 


CANVAS 


Treated by the Tatelec Proc- 
ess (Before Being Made Up 
Into Sails) Is Permanently 
Water Repellent and Perma- 
nently Mildew Proof 


Absorption is Impossible 
Sails Furled Wet on Saturday 
Require No Monday Drying 


No Rowing Out to the Moor- 
ings After Every Rainstorm 


TRY IT! 


Tate Electrolytic 
Textile Processes, Inc. 


Offices: 45 E. 17th St., New York 
Works: Cranston, Rhode Island 


Address all communications to 
New York Office 
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You cai qo wrong on a Marsico 


THE ORIGINAL MONTYCAT 
NOT AN IMITATION 


THIS LITTLE CAT HAS A 
LONG TALE. SEND FOR 
FULL STORY. 


PRICE $250.00 (Plus Tax) 
AT YARD 
Ask for Booklet 
WATER FLIVERS 
SEADANS 
WATER MOBILES 


\ __. If you're after a 
‘ VY boat get after us. 


' Address 


MARK 




















2 Gloucester, Mass. 
Clean Heels. Clean all over. 


DON’T LET HER GET AWAY. Order Now. 

















From Yacht to Shore Without Rowing 


Here is a power dinghy for your launch without the inconvenience 
of most power dinghies. The Disappearing Propeller Feature 
absolutely insures against all propeller injury from logs, rocks, 
shoals, ete. Can be drawn on shore like a rowboat. 


DISAPPEARING PROPELLER 


Jolly Boat 


Small, compact, roomy and stable. Propeller being underneath 
instead of at the stern, steadies the boat. Dinghy can be’ towed 
like a rowboat, swung on davits or set in chocks. 


Practically noiseless. 3 H.P. silent Dis-Pro Motor. Length 12 
feet. Weight only 350 Ibs. Cypress planking. White oak ribs 
and keel. Copper riveted and fastened. Finished in natural colors, 
with three coats of spar varnish. 


Write for descriptive literature and de- 
tailed specifications. 


> DISAPPEARING PROPELLER BOAT CORPORATION 2 
Dept. 204. 725 Main Street, Buffalo,N. Y. fF 


New York City Representative: 
Consolidated Ship Building Corp. 



































Did You Get Our Prices? 


SAILS SPRAY HOODS 
AWNINGS DECK CANVAS 
Our attractive prices on 


guaranteed, quality work 
will interest you. Write 


C. R. DANIELS, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 
Everything of Canvas 


114-115 SOUTH ST., N. Y. C. 




























Manufacturers of marine supplies will find it profit- 
able to cultivate the market provided and maintained 
by the owners of the vast pleasure and commercial 
work boat fleets on the western seaboard through 


PACIFIC 
MOTOR BOAT 


The Only Motor Boat Journal Published on the 
Pacific Coast 
Full information regarding the industry, the market, 


methods of distribution and means of reaching the 
buyers sent upon request. 


PACIFIC MOTOR BOAT 
71 Columbia Street Seattle, Wash., U. S. A. 

















There are no bridges into the 
CLEANEST, BRIGHTEST, MOST PROTECTED 


Get Started in This All the Year Round Sport 


—— ee eS ee ee 


QS we eee oer, 


—" 


BUILD AND SAIL ( 
PLACE FOR BUILDING, 
STORING, REPAIRING, OUTFITTING MINIATURE hss taay 
YACHTS Pie se . 
Marine Railways Complete Shops ‘uumnnan Set 
Unequalled Storage Sheds For this 20-in. Cat Boat 8 


Our Methods and Charges Insure Your Confidence 


BAKER YACHT BASIN, Inc. 
QUINCY POINT, MASS. 
S. G. TIFFANY, Works Manager 


Sole distributors for STANDARD engines in Mass. 








$5.00 
Other boats, engines, etc. 
Send for catalog. 


THE H. E. BOUCHER 
MFG. CO. 
152 Lafayette St. New York 
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Balance of the Model 
(Continued from page 89) 
wind pressure the plane foreshort- 
ens, parts of the body near the 
water line lie in the plane of the re- 
sisting force, other portions, at bow, 
for instance, are subject to wave 
action. All of these cause the center 
to shift. These conditions vary with 
the shape of the hull, the speed, and 
the shape of the appendage itself. 
Thus, experience and experimenta- 
tion must guide the naval architect 

in developing the entire body. 

In a general way the C. L. R. may 
be regarded as a pivot or balancing 
point, about which the vessel will 
turn, very much as a weather vane 
is balanced. To this center the de- 
signer or model builder must adjust 
his sail plan. For this purpose it is 
regarded as fixed and the vessel in 
an erect position, at rest. 

(To be continued) 





A 65-Foot Motor Yacht 
(Continued from page 81) 
sideboard and a Pullman berth. 
The galley extends the full width of 

the ship. 

The deck house makes an addi- 
tional living room but has the con- 
trols brought alongside the steering 
wheel for one-man operation. The 
headroom in the engine room below 
the deck house is 5 feet with full 
headroom at the after half. The 
power plant consists of two 6-cyl- 
inder, 534” x 634” medium duty 
Sterling engines. 

Particular attention has _ been 
given to the ventilation of this com- 
partment. The exhaust passes out 
through the stack, which is double. 
Entrance to the engine room is 
through the deck hatch or through 
a door into the crew’s quarters. 

The boat is being built by the 
Matthews Boat Company of Port 
Clinton, Ohio. 





Star Class News 
(Continued from page 70) 
Maia—Linkfield, 87.09%. 
Dawning — Elder & Reeve, 
83.33%. 

Altair—Willis, 73.68%. 
Aquilla—Curry, 70.96%. 
Themes—Van Winkle, 64.51%. 
Canis Minor—Adler, 45.00%. 
Scorpio—Duerr, 45.00%. 
Big Dipper—Robinson, 42.85%. 
Others are below 40%. 
The Junior Division— 
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FOR SALE. One of the best single handed 
auxiliary yawls of the keel and centerboard 
type. 31’ x 10’ x 3’ 6”. Will sleep fom 
comfortably. Cabin well arranged, has two 
extension transoms, galley with Shipmate 
range and sink and large ice-box aft, toilet 
and large clothes locker forward. Very roomy 
self-bailing cockpit. Steers with Edson bronze 
steering gear with mahogany wheel. Has two 
copper gasoline tanks under seats in cockpit. 
Powered with two cylinder heavy duty 10 
H.P. Sterling engine. Very complete inven- 
tory, including 9 mahogany Davis dink. 
Complete salt water fittings. Exceptionally 


good seaboat. Particulars from Henry C. 
Grebe & Company, 6 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 


- 





Yachts For Sale 


FOR SALE, Yacht “Shur,” 78 ft., two 
Murray & Tregurtha 80 h.p. engines, 
copper gasoline tanks, capacity 1,500 
gals., water tank 1,000 gals. Price 
$5,000. W. H. B., 16 Cooper Square. 





FOR SALE—Hand “V” bottom run- 
about, built by Chris. Smith. 28’ overall, 
6 cylinder, Van Blerck motor, 120 H.P. 
Just overhauled. Speed 31 miles per 
hour. Price $3,500.00. E. A. Haynes, 
Port Huron, Michigan. 





FOR SALE—Sloop, 43’ x 26’ x 10’ x 7’; excel- 
lent condition; very fast; complete racing and 
cruising equipment; two suits of sails, includ- 
ing ballooner and spinnaker; two large bunks ; 
complete galley; good toilet. In commission 
near New York. Exceptional bargain, $1,500.00. 


N. V. Ritchey, 406 West 3lst Street, N. Y. C. 
Phone, Chelsea 8388. 





110 ft. chaser for sale—very cheap— 
fitted with 3 engines, electric plant, 
etc. Is now on storage where it can 
be inspected at the plant of the 


Luders Marine Construction Co. 
Stamford, Conn. 


if you com- 
reason 


why 


76 Federal Street, Boston, Mass., 





MODEL STEAM EN. 
GINES and BOILERS 
We are makers of Model 
Steam Engines, both ma- 
rine and stationary, also 
Boilers, Electric and 
Steam Boats, Yachts, and 
Model Ship’s Fittings. Full line of machined 
Castings, finished parts and Model Makers’ 
Supplies. Send 20c for new large illustrated 
order and handbook. (Refunded en first 
order 
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- 1. » vomgeanees Co., Dept. E 
5214 Westend A Philadeiphia, Pa. 


“ CHELSEA” — 
tewcwe {CLOCKS 


SHIP'S BELL— YACHT and MANTEL, etc 


Buy from your Jeweler or Nautical Instrument Dealer 
Chelsea Clock Co., 10 State St., Boston (9) Mass. 











Navigational Equipment for 
Yachts and Motor Boats 
We specialize in Compass Work and 
guarantee results. We carry Charts and 
Books, Marine Glasses, Telescopes, Com-’ 
passes, Barometers, Clocks, Yacht Logs. 
Catalog on Request 

Kelvin & Wilfrid O. White Co. 

112 State St., Boston. 38 Water St., N. Y. 











CANADA’S EXCLUSIVE WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL MARINE EN- 
GINE JOBBERS. Dominion’s larg- 
est Distributors. Free literature, new 
and rebuilt engines, propellers, 
canoes, dinghies. 


CANADIAN BOAT AND ENGINE 
EXCHANGE Toronto, Canada 





BARGAIN—Fifty-one feet bridge deck cruiser, 
beam eleven feet, 4 inches. Draft 4 feet. 
Sleeps nine comfortably. Sturdy heavy duty 
40 H.P. engine. Speed 12 miles. Well found 
and equipped. All inside wood work mahogany. 
ood batteries, generator and _ searchlight. 
Electric running lights, and cabin well lighted. 
Good galley and ice chest. Two toilets. Fine 
windshield in front of wheel. Very comfort- 
able boat and unusually well arranged. Price 
very low. Address George R. Wood, 117 Cot- 
tage Street, New Bedford, Mass. 





Complete suit of sails for 84-foot 
Schooner Yacht, good as new, very 
cheap. Send for drawing. 


GREAT LAKES BOAT BUILDING 


CORPORATION 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





September Yachting 


Don’t fail to read the account 
of the elimination trials for 
the International 6-Meter 
Cup Race in the September 
issue 


YACHTING 
47 W. 47th St., New York 
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Steam Power Plants for Model Boats 


Single cylinder double acting and 2 
cylinder single acting esting- 
house type engines; Scott and flue 
tube boilers made in copper and 
steel. Also fittings, pressure 
gauges, etc. Write for descriptive 
circular to 


Model Machine Shop Co. 
415-17 E. 71st St., New York City 








MARCONI 
HOLLOW SPARS 
Built by 
PIGEON HOLLOW SPAR CO. 
E. Boston, Mass. 








YACHT BUILDING 


REPAIRS 
MARINE RAILWAY 


Dauntless Shipyard, Inc. 
ESSEX CONNECTICUT 








THE J. H. CURTISS CO., Inc. 
Marine Plumbing Supplies 
Manufacturers of 


Water Closets, Lavatories and 
Other Marine Specialties 











2 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK 








TOPPAN BOAT MFG. CO. 


Builders and Designers of all kinds 
of pleasure boats, including sail, row 
and power. Send for Catalog. 


MEDFORD, MASS. 


| FRISBIE “Aktxo" MOTORS 


Medium duty motors for work s 
ure. Compact; i 
and repairs. | to Geyl.; 5 to79 HP. 











Send for Catalog. 


FRISBIE MOTOR 
7 Coll 8t., VALVE th - READ 
Middletown, Conn. 


—_ 








The Thompson Automatic 
Feathering Propeller 


is the only satisfactory wheel for an auxiliary. 


It reduces drag to a minimum, and sets at 
solute neutral when boat is under sail. 


NOYES MACHINE CO. Front Street 
So. Portland, Me., U. S. A. 


CHAS. P. McCLELLAN 


Yacht Sailmaker 


Patented Boat Tops and Spray 
Hoods 


Fall River, Mass. 











COUSENS & PRATT 
MAKERS OF FINE 
YACHT SAILS, AWNINGS . 
AND FLAGS 
Tel., Main 1874 


274 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 
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Sagitta—Morgan Grace, 80%. 
Canis Minor—Adler & O’Brien, 
60 


%. 
Others below 40%. 





A June Cruise in Senta 
(Continued from page 63) 


a marvelous clip. Not only did she 
come close to us, but obligingly 
circled around us, so that the ko- 
daks clicked merrily away, supply- 
ing us with unexpected souvenirs of 
our cruise. 

It was just 2 P.M. when we let 
go the hook off the Larchmont 
Yacht Club. We wasted no time 
in getting ashore and making our- 
selves known to the steward, and in 
getting under a welcome shower, 
after which we made tracks to the 
station, and soon were treading the 
hot pavements of the Great White 
Way. Here Bill and “Bart” jumped 
ship and took the owl train back to 
Quakertown, foolishly allowing 
business to interfere with pleasure. 
Nooch and I went to a hotel, so 
that in the morning I could find an 
oculist and get a new pair of wind- 
shields. 

After getting the new goggles 
next day, we went back to Larch- 
mont, got under way at 2 P.M. and 
were off on the last leg of our trip, 
a fair southwest wind giving us a 
fine chance for a fast run to New- 
port. It was a beautiful afternoon, 
with a fine whole-sail breeze on the 
quarter, and once the sheets were 
trimmed there was little else to do 
but steer and enjoy an afternoon’s 
sail under conditions which were 
practically ideal. 

The wind held true but towards 
nightfall it increased until we had 
the lee rail under and it looked as 
though we would have to tuck in a 
reef. However, it proved to be no 
more than a long, hard puff, and 
soon dropped back to the whole-sail 
pace, so we continued to boil along 
at a splendid clip, with the chances 
still good for a fast run to the east- 
ward. 

The wind forsook us at Cornfield 
Lightship, although we had a fair 
tide under us, so that with what 
wind there was left we still made 
fair speed up towards Litte Gull. 
Approaching the Race I was a bit 
nervous, as by this time it was a 
flat calm, and the tide had com- 
plete control. As we got nearer and 
nearer Little Gull I took careful 
bearings of the latter, to see if we 
were being set directly towards the 
rocks or whether the current would 
set us out and around the Gull and 
through the Race. For a time our 
bearing never changed and I was 
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Naval Architects and Yacht 
Brokers 











WM. H. HAND, Jr. 
Naval Architect 


New Bedford, Mass. 

Send stamp for catalog illustrating forty- 
three typical Hand-V-Bottom designs. 
Every design, now as panes. my personal 
work. 








Montreal, Main 3352 
Telephones {New York, Bowling Green 6077 


N. E. McClelland & Co., Ltd. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 
YACHT SURVEYORS 


Montreal 
286 St. JAMES ST. 
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WETHERILL YACHT AGENCY 
Bellevue Court Bldg. - 1418 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York 
2 STONE ST. 

















JOHN G. ALDEN 


Yacht Broker and Naval Architect 
MARINE INSURANCE 
Telephone, Richmond 2318 
148 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 








STRONG & BEEKMAN 


Yacht and Ship Brokers 
29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Yachts—all types, Sale or Charter 
Also Commercial Vessels 
- Tel., Whitehall 537 
Cable Address, “Strobick-New York” 








Telephone Granite 1011 or 2599-M 


RALPH E. WINSLOW 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 
River Street Atlantic, Mass. 


Sailing, Auxiliary, Motor and Diesel Yachts 
Have your next season’s yacht designed 
now. 18 years’ experience. Stock plans. 








R. M. HADDOCK 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 
Sail or Power Yachts, Houseboats 
and Commercial Vessels 
Yacht Broker Sales and Chartering 


50 E. 42nd St., New York City 








B. T. DOBSON 


Naval Architect, Yacht Broker, 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Designer of Sailing Craft, Auxili- 


aries and Motor Boats. Specialist 
in V-Bottom Type. 








W. H. MILLETT 


61 W. 6th St., Bayonne, N. J. 
Designer of High-Grade Yachts and 
Commercial Boats 
Small cruising and racing boats a specialty 
Telephone 27 R. Bayonne 
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Naval Architects and Yacht 
Brokers 











CHARLES D. MOWER 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 
YACHT BROKER 
350 Madison Ave., at 45th Street 


New York City 
Frederick M. Hoyt Telephone 
Associate Murray Hill 3748 








EDSON B. SCHOCK 
NAVAL ARCHITECT AND 
ENGINEER 
Yacht and Vessel Broker 


744 Hastings St. W. 
Vancouver, B. C. Canada 








Tel., Lembard 2072 Cable Add., “Murwat” 


J. MURRAY WATTS 
Naval Architect and Engineer 
Yacht and Vessel Broker 
Office: 

136 South Fourth St., Philadelphia 








HARRY W. SANFORD 


YACHT BROKER 
501 Fifth Ave., at 42nd St., N. Y. 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 0969 


“Desirable yachts of all types for sale 
end charter” 








THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 


Naval Architect and Engineer 
Offices: Lafayette Building 
Chestnut and Fifth Streets 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Space Reserved 
By E. F. H. 








OUR SPECIALTY IS THE MAKING OF 


YACHT SAILS THAT SET 


For racing or cruising boats. Our 
samples and prices will please you 


G. E, BECKMAN CO. new oR? mans 








COX & STEVENS 


Naval Architects, Engineers, 
Yacht Brokers 
Removed to 25 BROADWAY, CUNARD 
BUILDING, (Morris Street Entrance), 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone 2700 Whitehall 








F. S. NOCK 


EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 
Naval Architect and Yacht Builder 
LAYING UP AND REPAIR WORK 
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on the point of calling the watch 
below and preparing to anchor, 
when the bearing slowly but surely 
began to shift. Consulting the 
chart I found that there was plenty 
of water right up to the light, so, 
dropping ten fathoms of our im- 
provised lead line over the side, and 
with the anchor all ready to let go, 
we drifted rapidly past Little Gull 
and into the Race. 

About half way between Race 
Rock and Point Jude a heavy fog 
set in. 
whole lot as we were sure of our 
compass, had a good line on our 
speed and, besides, we were in fa- 
miliar waters and the bellow of the 
Point Jude fog signal was a fa- 
miliar tune to our ears. Just as 
we picked up the signal off the port 
bow the fog lifted and we found 
we were just where we belonged. 

Rounding Point Jude about 9 
A.M. the freshening sou-wester sent 
us scudding before it on the last 
leg of our trip. An hour or so later 
I trained the glasses on Brenton’s 
Reef Lightship, and hailed Nooch 
at the stick: “Hi there, ease her 
over towards the lightship; some- 
thing going on there.” And there 
sure was. For there were the two 
big single-stickers, Resolute and 
Vanatie jockeying for the start of 
one of the trial races to determine 
which would have the honor of de- 
fending the America’s Cup against 
Shamrock. 

Squaring away on -our course 
once more Senta took the bit in her 
teeth, tore past Castle Hill and, 
rounding Fort Adams breakwater, 
we dropped the hook in the soft 
mud of Newport Harbor at exactly 
noon—a run of 135 miles in just 
22 hours, which is not at all bad for 
a boat only 32 feet on deck, es- 
pecially considering the two or three 
hours calm during the night. 

Sails were quickly furled, the 
ship tidied up, and after sowing the 
last of our Quaker Oats we rowed 
reluctantly ashore, leaving Senta in 
the capable hands of Williams and 
Manchester until Alden should ar- 
rive to take possession. Then 
aboard Fall River boat, bound back 
to the City of Brotherly Love, with 
pleasant recollections of a wonder- 
ful trip, and hopes for another one 
as good in the not too distant fu- 
ture. 





“Marine Glue—What to 
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This didn’t worry us a. 


DOES YOUR BOAT LEAK? — 


Send for our Booklets, “How to Make Your Boat Leakproof,” and 
diff t IT ts IMPORTANT: THAT 
ifferent purpose. 
GRADS Wi ee An wag & Se 
in fair condition can be made watertight f) ing the inst i i 
the above booklets. This applies to “anyt ing that os foam © eunee 
te : yous. wees 4 aoe I) hel 
‘ut your leak troubles up to us—we wi elp you to sto 
RY’S MARINE GLUE IN ALL THE VARIOUS GRADES 

For sale by al! Yacht, Boat and Canoe Supply Houses; Hardware, Paint 

and Oil and Sporting Goods D. 
L. W. FERDINAND & CO. 
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For Racing and Cruising Yachts 


Increases Speed, saves fuel and large Ex- 
pense bills. A hard and peculiar slippery 
finish which lasts a long time. It Pays for 
itself many times over each season by elimi- 
nating costly repair, scraping and repaint- 
ing work. A powerful wood preservative 
and anti-fouler, it is equalled only by cop- 
per sheathing as a protection against 
Teredos. 


For Topsides 
Full and Semi-Enamel Yacht White 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO. 


Marblehead, Mass., U. S. A. 


Advice and consultation free on all painting 
and repair work. 








F. B. SILSBY 
SAILMAKER 
Bath, Maine 
Yacht Work a Specialty 














WILSON & SILSBY, Inc. 
SAIL MAKERS 


ROWE’S WHARF 
BOSTON MASS. 








WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 
SAIL MAKER 


Special attention given to Yacht sails 
of all kinds, canvas work of every de 
scription. Estimates cheerfully given. 


OFFICE AND LOFT: 
CITY ISLAND NEW YORK 


GREAT LAKES BOAT BUILDING CORPORATION 


Designers and Builders of 
Cruisers from 36 to 125 feet long in 
Round Bottom & V-bottom Construc- 
tion. Standardized Stock Runabouts 

and Express Cruisers. 


Largest Builders of Express Cruisers in 
America, 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


GEORGE L. CHAISSON 
BUILDER OF BOATS 


POWER BOATS, YACHT TENDERS, SMALL 
SAIL BOATS OF ALL KINDS, SKIFFS, ETC. 


Telephone Connection 


9 and 16 Elmwood Road, Swampscott,Mass. 
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y old boat so long as the frames are 
oats from a canoe 


them. 


ealers 
152 Kneeland St., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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THE FIRST 


SEA-GULL 


The Red Bank Yacht Works says: “FLIPPER, the boat, is equipped with one of your new Sea-Gull engines, and 
is a very sweet running craft. The dimensions of the boat are 30’ in length, beam 6’ 6” and is a double cockpit 
job, with engine located between the cockpit and driving wheel. Propeller used is a 3 blade 18” diameter 24” 
pitch, Hyde, which motor turns at 1,900 R.P.M. and the speed is 34%4 miles per hour which is very good as the boat 
is heavily built, double planked on bottom and is not a racing proposition in any sense of the word.” 


The owner says: “It is just as nice as it could possibly be.” 


STERLING SEA-GULL STERLING DOLPHIN STERLING VIKING 
for the 26 foot runabout up to the 150 foot Cruiser 


Sterling Engine Co. 1258 Niagara St. Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 
12 to 300 H.P. 











Geneva Superior Binocular 


“Brings the View Close to You” 


ent it CEI Na, 


CARITAS, 98-foot steel twin-screw motor yacht. 
Speed 12 miles per hour. 


LAWLEY BUILT 


means the last word in yacht building; that is Complete your yachting equipment with this glass 


noted for its power, clearness of definition and light 
weight. 


yachts be built by Supplied in nine styles from 4 to 8 power. 
Prices $18.00 to $45.00. 


GEORGE LAWLEY & SON Write for descriptive booklet. 
CORPORATION GENEVA OPTICAL COMPANY 


Neponset Boston, Mass. 38 Linden Street Geneva, N. Y. 
Established 1866 Ideal for Hunting, Bird Study and Touring 


why discriminating owners insist that their 
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the Sylvan of Alexandria Bay in the Thousand Islands. 


Star Class National 


Championship Series 


Seven months ago the Star Class 
Yacht Racing Association held its 
first meeting and formed five fleets. 
With the Rochester Star owners 
just organized into a new fleet 
known as the “Lake Ontario Fleet” 
the Association is 100% organized. 
The Association now has nine fleets 
and there is no section of the coun- 
try with more than one of these 
boats that is not organized into a 
fleet. But the few isolated Stars 
that are left are working to build 
up fleets in new territories. 

The Association is going to hold 
a National Championship for Star 
boats on September 18th, 19th, and 
20th in the waters of western Long 
Island Sound. Each fleet will send 
on their champion for the series. 
The racing in the Western Long 
Island Fleet has been so close that 
a decision between Taurus, owned 
by W. L. Inslee, Jrexr, Ernest Rat- 
sey, and B. L. Linkfield’s Maia will 
probably not be reached until just 
prior to the races. The official en- 
try of the Lake Erie Fleet will be 
Fejo, owned by J. P. Schweitzer of 
the Cleveland Y. C. The west coast 
will be represented by Three Star 
owned by B. P. Weston and Owen 
P. Churchill of the California Y. 
C. of Los Angeles. Either Brownie 
or Microbe will try to get the 
honors for the Narragansett Bay 
Fleet. B. N. Heminway’s Tara will 
probably be the choice from the 
eastern end of Long Island Sound 
and A. S. Johnson’s Midge seems 
to be the best boat from Massachu- 
setts coast waters. South Wind, 
W. J. McHugh owner, will prob- 
ably represent the Central Long 


Address all communications to Yachting, Inc., 47 W. 47th St., New York City. 


On inland waters or for day use along the coast the fast runabout with speeds of 20 to 25 miles per hour is very popular. This is 
She is owned by. R. E. Wilbur, is 36 feet in length and is powered with 
a 125 H.P. Balanced Four Hall-Scott marine engine. 
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Island Sound Fleet. The Detroit 
River Fleet has not sent in a report 
at this date while No. 103 owned by 
C. F. Ames of the Rochester Y. C. 
will probably be the choice from 
Lake Ontario. With the champions 
of all sections meeting together, 
these little boats should give some 
of the best racing of the season. 
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The 6-Meter International 
Races 


The dates for the International 6- 
meter races are September 9, Sep- 
tember 11 and 12, September 14, 15 
and 16. They will be sailed off 
Oyster Bay, on Long Island Sound, 
starting at 1:30 P. M. each day. 
They are team races, four Ameri- 
can Boats against four British 
Boats, the team getting the highest 
number of points winning the cup. 
Trains from the Penna. station, 
New York City, take one to Oyster 
Bay. 





The October Yachting 


will contain a detailed account of 
the results of the Six Meter Inter- 
national Race. Be sure to get a 
copy of this number for your files 
for reference purposes. If you 
cannot get a copy from your news- 
dealer send us 35c in stamps and we 
will forward a copy to you. Four 
dollars will bring you a year’s sub- 
scription. Address, YACHTING, 
47 West 47th Street, New York 
City. 





Close Racing in the Victory 
Class 


The second series in the Victory 
Class, which ended on July 29th, 
resulted in a tie for first honors 
between Commodore James B. 
Ford’s Blue Jacket and H. W. 
Buck’s Madelon. Gopher, owned 
by Walter Eimer, finished next, 
closely followed by N. A. R.,. Spad, 
Naviator, Roulette and Flapper in 
the order named. 


Herbert L. Stone, President; W. A. Miles, Vice-President and 


reasurer; Albert Britt, Secretary. Entered as second-class matter July 25th, 1907, at the Post-office at New York City, under the Act of March 


8rd, 1879. European Agent: The International News Co., Ltd 


Postage $1.00 a year. Issued on the tenth of every month. Copyright, 1922, by Yachting, Inc. 


., Bream’s Building, London, Eng. Price, 35 cents a copy, $4.00 a year. Foreign 
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